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we its loaded YF 


It purrs... yet it can pounce, too. 
It rolls smoothly ... yet it can skid. 


It has all the comforts of home... yet it is thoroughly 
equipped to kill. 


If you drive safely, it'll get you there and bring you back. 
And you'll enjoy every moment of your summer vacation. 


If you don’t... well, you can’t very well say “I didn’t know 
it was loaded!” 


Now can you? 


Be careful—the life you save may be your own! 





Exposé 

I want to express my thanks for the 
many well-documented articles and re- 
ports from Germany that have appeared 
in your magazine. As far as I can 
see, UNW is the only publication in 
America that has been consistently 
right in criticizing the manner in which 
the State 
bring about the remilitarization of Ger- 


Department attempted to 
many before its political unification and 
democratic structure were assured. 


Gary, Indiana G. IL. ButLer 


Mistaken Identity 

I was shocked the other day to see a 
statue of the Chinese goddess Kwan-Yin 
displayed in a Saks Fifth Avenue win- 
dow in a most sacrilegious manner. 
Kwan-Yin, the goddess of mercy and 
tenderness, rates second only to Bhud- 
da in the hearts of orientals, and to 
drape her with hats and fur pieces is 
tantamount to placing a cigarette be- 
tween the lips of a statue of Jesus. Will 
we never learn that sympathetic under- 
standing and behavior toward other 
peoples is a fundamental requirement 
today? 
New York, New York FRED STEELE 
No sackcloth and ashes for Saks. The 
statue was not of Kwan-Yin or any 
other deity, says our Chinese corre- 
spondent, but the display was neverthe- 
less incongruous and outlandish.—Ed. 


Prophet Undone 

I like your cover picture of President 
Chiang Kai-shek of the Republic of 
China (UNW, April °52). He seems 
politely trying not to laugh at the slim 
chances Hans Reinhardt gives him 
(“What Chance Chiang,” same issue). 
Reinhardt attempts—under a pretense 
of “rendering to Caesar (Chiang)” 
credit due him for achievements on 
Formosa—to disparage his troops, un- 
derestimate the guerrillas, ignore the 


overseas Chinese alienated from Peiping 
by the extortion racket, and play down 
the revolt of the farmers against ex- 
orbitant Communist taxation. In_ the 
one province of Honan alone, 70,000 
farmers were liquidated for resisting 
this taxation. But when the author says 
National China’s only reason for a re- 
turn to the mainland is to “keep out of 
the grave,” I should think Chiang would 
laugh. He will laugh last, too, when a 
great roll-back of Communism from 
Asia’s heartland of China confronts the 
prophets of doom. 
Leonia, N. J. GERALDINE Fircu 
Sorry Satellite 

Since we think that UNW is the most 
objective medium in the United States, 
we would like you to give us the answers 
to the following “questions: 

“A” said that Poland has no govern 
ment and is under complete contro] of 
Russia. “B’s” answer was that Poland 
has a government with a President, 26 
Ministers and 444 in the legislative Diet, 
and that it is a satellite of Russia by 
its own will. 

“A” also has the opinion that the 
people of Poland cannot go to church 
and that all churches are done away 
with. “B’s” answer was that the churches 
remain and can be attended, but that 
church leaders (Bishops, Priests) are 
new paid by the government and can 
no longer take orders from the church 
in Rome (the Pope). 


Detroit, Michigan JoHN SAceL 


In Soviet states the Communist Party | 


and the government are identical—a tiny 


minority wielding dictatorial power 


over the non-party majority. Since all | 
are completely under the control of 


Moscow, it cannot be said that Poland 
or any other satellite state has a govern- 
ment responsible either to itself or to 
its people. By the same token, churches 
in satellite countries are merely an ‘ex- 
tension of the Kremlin’s power.-Fd. 
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Liberia 
AMERICA’S AFRICAN FRIEND 


By R. EARLE ANDERSON 


concise, colorful report on 

Liberia—its history and life 
today, its new importance. The 
author, @ corporation executive 
and government official, brilliantly 
analyzes such developments as the 
Firestone enterprise, with its im- 
plications for the Point Four pro- 
fram; the fabulous Bomi Hills iron 
mine; the infant and growing cocoa 
industry; the Lend-Lease construc- 
tion of the Port of Monrovia; and 
other vital issues that make Libe- 
ria of strategic importance to the 
Western Hemisphere. Illustrated, 


$5.00 At all bookstores 
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All or Nothing 

We supposedly came to Korea to re- 
sist Communist aggression, or to be 
more specific, to restore that part of 
Korea south of the 38th parallel to its 
former sovereignty. Today on the east- 
ern coast United Nations troops occupy 
positions far north of the 38th parallel, 
thus making us in a sense aggressors 
at the 38th 


parallel or at the Yalu River, certainly 


. we should stop either 


not between the two. 
FPO San Francisco” Aen E. Benner 

Ist Marine Div. 
The present battle line is the only 
tenable position along the whole penin 
sula, and was never a serious stumbling 


hlock in the truce talks.—Fd. 


Ruried Treasure 
I read with much interest your article 
“Hitler’s Hidden (UNF, 
April °52). | was given the Silver Star 


for the capture of Kaltenbrunner who 


Treasure” 


with 
Arthur Scheidler and two SS 


was hiding out above Aussee .. . 
him was 
guards and a lot of counterfeit money, 
etc. We heard something about buried 
gold even then and also, of course, were 
acquainted with the salt mine. 


Philadelphia, Pa R. E. Marreson 


Throwback? 
When Dr. Kurt 


menced his pompous, nazi-like junkets 


Schumacher com- 
around Germany, I got the impression 
that here was just one more strong man 
to lead the German lambs to slaughter. 
Germany has been the prey of two 
the Kaiser with his arm and 
Hitler with his 


cripples 
demented mind——and 
Schumacher was thus doubly in the na- 
article, “Sechu- 


(UNW, May 


52) with its sober analysis of the man 


tion’s tradition. Your 


macher: Violent Martyr” 


and his spirit, has helped my judgment 
considerably, though it has not set me 
completely at ease concerning the man 
who will probably be Germany’s next 
Chancellor. 


W. Wricnt 


Austin, Texas 


Labor’s Love Lost 


Marxist propaganda has so far failed 
to conceal the fact that stockholders in 
a free economy have a necessary and 
What your 
German codetermination (“Experiment 
UNW, May °52) failed 


that in making workers 


vital function. article on 
in the Ruhr,” 
to disclose is 
equal to stockholders in the management 


of an enterprise the very ground is 


being cut beneath the whole structure 
of capitalist enterprise: who are the 
investors willing to risk their money 
under such circumstances? As for the 
urge for equality of status among Ger- 
man workers, | have yet to meet an 
American worker who feels inferior to 
his boss in the real sense of the term. 
But the best argument against codeter- 
mination is the practical one: without 
the beautifully logical theories and sys- 
tems such as this one which are rife in 
Europe. the United States goes right on 
providing for every citizen the nearest 
thing to utopia yet seen on this earth. 
Vass. 


W orcester, Joun MARCELINO 


* * 


It seems to me, after reading your 
article “Experiment in the Ruhr” that 
the United States might very profitably 
import a product from the Ruhr. Co- 


determination, a management - labor 


working alliance by which German 
workers share equally in all activities 
and some responsibilities of manage 
least 


steel and oil 


ment, might at warrant experi- 


With our strikes 


revealing the extent of the chasm which 


ment. 


exists between labor and management 


(Continued on page 4) 
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TELLING THE WORLD 


(Continued from page 2) 


in this country, codetermination might 
be a welcome alternative. 
San Francisco, Cal. Mantua Hitpornt 


Good and Cheap 

The “shaky knees and weak hearts” 
B. G. Robertson complains about in 
your April issue are here all right. But 
the American people aren’t disillusioned 
because they oversold on the 
United Nations. On the contrary, even 
the the 
the people only bought as much of the 
UN as they plunk out. for 


half a battleship. They need “blessed 


were 


with all ballyhoo since war, 


willingly 


assurance” but they also need to be 
taught to recognize a bargain when they 
see one, 


Chicago, Il. S. Cuartes HAMILTON 
Note from Nippon 

I wish to correspond with American 
boys and girls about 16-19 who live in 
New York, so please introduce ‘em to 
me. I’m 19 and a student of the Catholic 
University of Nagoya. My hobbies are 
baseball, 
and especially oil-painting. My address 
is 23-4 Chome, Daikishinmachi, Mizuho- 


ku Nagoya, Japan. 


stamp collecting, traveling, 


Vagoya, Japan (Mr.) Hirosut Basa 


The author of “Let’s Make the Olym- 
pics International!” (UN, May °52) 
was Joseph Roy Hoffman, M.A., B,C.L., 
of Montreal. 
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Letter from the Publisher 


The reader will find that in this issue 
Unitep Nations Wor Lp is extending its 
journalistic scope. We are devoting con 
siderable space to that most urgent of 
human problems—health. 

We believe that it is the function of 
a magazine which ordinarily is devoted 
analyzing political, 


to reporting and 


economic and cultural events of an in- 


ternational character to take a look at 
the latest advances in medical science. 
This is an essential part of the world’s 
Only the 
health of the individual become a con 
We hail this 


| public consciousness as one of the major 


story today. recently has 


cern for everyone. new 


| achievements of our century. 
* * 


We 


| mail concerning our sustained coverage 


have received unusually heavy 
of the German problem. Some letters 
| were critical because we seémed to take 
issue with official policy. For the past 
| year we have repeatedly and forcefully 
pointed out that, without finding a solu- 
for the 
Germany's 


tion to and a modus vivendi 


crucial question of unity, 
integration into NATO will encounter in- 
difficulties. 
events seem to justify our warnings. We 
hold that 


stantiated criticism is the patriotic duty 


surmountable Unhappily, 


constructive and well sub- 


for any publication. 
* * & 


As the 


proach, it becomes more and more evi- 


presidential elections ap 
dent that questions of foreign policy will 
play a major role in the decision of the 
voters, 

In view of this situation, we are de- 
voting our entire July issue to the 
theme, “The USA and the World.” 

Some of the 
most clear-sighted historians, publicists 


most authoritative and 
and political scientists will examine the 
various aspects of America’s relations 
to the rest of the world. We have asked 
our contributors to shed light not only 
on the political, economic and _ psycho- 
logical influences which determine the 
voters’ attitude today, but also on the 
historic roots of American thinking 
about foreign affairs. 
The answers are in. We believe we 


can promise exciting and important 
reading material to those who will pick 


up our July issue. 


hfe ome 





The State of the 


At a Glance 


POLITICAL FRONT: 


Business as usual vs. emergencies of the Cold War 
becomes a vexing psychological problem for West. 
Paris Most European observers see in the US steel 
dispute a reflection of the same problem which is be- 
setting much of Western Europe. This problem is the 
psychological difficulty of generating a feeling of 
emergency in the midst of peace. The American people, 
like most of their allies, it is said, acknowledge the 
existence of a grave international crisis, but refuse to 
take it as seriously as President Truman, the diplomats, 
and the generals do. The war in Korea is far away. 
The danger of a third World War has been pro- 
claimed so often that it has lost its terror. Should in- 
dustry and labor believe in their hearts that a real 
national emergency exists, the President’s appeal to 
their patriotism would certainly be effective, and the 
West would have all the assurance that there will be no 
interruption of the vital US steel production. But much 
of the US press and many politicians declare in the 
same breath that a steel strike would be a catastrophe 
endangering the very survival of the Free World and 
that no emergency exists that would justify “dicta- 
torial” measures. Parallelly, Congress cuts billions 
from the government’s military and foreign aid budget. 
“Looking behind and beyond the American political 
scene,” a French editor remarked, “the whole situation 
points up the dreadful confusion and challenge of this 
twilight between peace and war. It requires greater 
wisdom, purposefulness, and sense of responsibility 
than any war.” 


Moscow With the arrival of US Ambassador George 
F. Kennan, US-USSR negotiations for a_ peaceful 


modus vivendi enter into a new and decisive phase. 


Berlin The contractual agreement on the integration 
of the West German Republic into the Atlantic De- 
fense Community encounters ever greater obstacles. 
Not only is it under attack by the Soviet Union and 
for different reasons, of course—the German left and 
right, but Chancellor Adenauer now faces difficulties 
within his own party. It becomes more and more obvi- 
ous that to link the political treaty with the rearmament 
of Germany was the wrong formula. Significantly, both 
the British Labor party and the French Socialists have 
formally endorsed Dr. Schumacher’s policy and pledged 
their support to the German Social-Democrats in their 
fight against remilitarization. Even if Dr. Adenauer 
should be able to overcome the opposition of his coali- 
tion partners and to sign the agreement, it remains to 
be seen whether it will be ratified by the Bonn Parlia- 
ment. 


ECONOMIC FRONT: 


Tariff troubles underscore the necessity of inte- 
grating long-range economic objectives of the West. 


Brussels In spite of the warnings of the State Depart- 
ment against new trade barriers, a number of American 
industries and manufacturers are clamoring for higher 
tariffs and protection against foreign imports. Britain 
and Italy have already officially protested against this 
new trend in American economic policy. They pointed 
out that these trade barriers make it impossible for 
them to earn the dollars they need for building up their 
economy and jeopardize the whole rearmament pro- 
gram of the Western world. Politicians, who while 
demanding the elimination of trade barriers overseas 
are at the same time building new barriers over here, 
have set a bad example which was immediately fol- 
lowed by Belgium. This country has raised its tariffs 
on the imports of American goods and has brought 
about a serious crisis in the European Payments Union. 
Congress will have to decide whether the protection 
of the American cheese industry, and of the American 
manufacturers of toys, safety pins, bicycles, and 
cigarette lighters, is more important than the battle 
against economic chaos in the noncommunist world. 


Geneva The Director-General of the International 
Labor Organization in his anaual report appealed to 
the nations to prepare plans against unemployment for 
the time when the present armament boom will dwindle 
off. Among his suggestions: Increase mobility of labor; 
increase productivity; place orders in countries with 
available resources; provide materials, capital equip- 
ment, and technical assistance to underemployed 


countries, 


MILITARY FRONT: 


While awaiting outcome of current East-West 
diplomatic battle, fighting fronts are relatively quiet. 
Washington The deadlock in the Korean armistice 
talk, according to experienced diplomats, does not indi- 
cate an intention on the part of the Communists to 
resume the war, but is rather motivated by Stalin’s 
decision to terminate the Korean conflict only in the 
framework of a general settlement with the West. Every- 
where the actual war danger has receded. The propa- 
ganda attacks against Yugoslavia have subsided; in 
Indochina the expected intervention of the Chinese has 
not materialized. Reeognizing the impossibility of ex- 
panding their power snort of unleashing a third World 
War, the Kremlin is once more changing its policy. The 
demand for a Four-Power conference opens a new 
diplomatic campaign. It coincides with the arrival of 
the new American Ambassador in Moscow (see above). 
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The State of the World 


Bey 


AN THE recent revolutions in Bolivia 

A and Cuba be regarded as isolated 
events, characteristic only of Latin 
America’s traditional political pattern, 
er do they have more urgent and per- 
haps more sinister implications? Are 
they an indication of the growth of 
Peronism or a part of the overall strat- 
egy of communism? What social and 
economic consequences will they have, 
and how will they affect the relations 
of the US with its neighbors to the 
south? 

To be able to answer these questions, 
we must realize first of all that some- 
thing new has been added to Latin 
American politics during the last two 
decades. 

The man on horseback, the military 
dictator, has been replaced by another 
type of tyrant equally dangerous and 
powerful, if not more so—the fascist- 
type leader. As the former represented 
the old-fashioned concept of personal 
rule in the interests of a small group 
of wealthy landowners, so the new dic- 
tator is the heir to Hitler’s and Musso 
lini’s political creed—he establishes and 
perpetuates his power by posing as a 
friend of the poor peasants and workers. 
His regime, therefore, does not rest 
merely on bayonets, but has a broader 
social basis. In his arsenal he has not 
only bullets and whips; he enchains his 
people with propaganda and pseudo- 
social reforms. In contrast to the old- 
fashioned tyrant, he represents a dy- 
namic and expansive force. Perén him- 
self is the outstanding representative of 
the new style. 

The recent revolution in Bolivia is 
an object lesson on the dangers of 
Peronism and its impact upon the other 
South American nations. 

The now victorious Movimiento Na- 
cionalista Revolucionario came to power 
by promising the poverty-stricken miners 
and peasants their liberation from 
economic oppression and the national- 
ization of the tin mines which are owned 
by three fabulously rich families. An 
economic crisis, aggravated by Wash- 
ington’s refusal to pay the price which 
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ond the News 


the Bolivians demanded for their tin, 
was the spark that ignited the flames 
of revolution. 

While Per6én probably gave no prac- 
tical assistance to the revolution, it was 
conceived and led by two men who 
were graduates of Perén’s labor move- 
ment. One is the new Minister of Labor, 
German Butron, and the other, the 
Minister of Mines and Petroleum, Juan 
Lechin. Both stated clearly that the 
Bolivian Labor Movement will not as- 
sociate with the International Confeder- 
ation of Free Trade Unions in which 
the AFL and CIO 


would join with the 


participate, but 
Argentine spon- 
sored Committee for Latin American 
Syndicalist Unity, which was recently 


formed at Asuncién, Paraguay, and 
which is one of the most important 
wheels in Perén’s machine. 

Its ramifications extend through Peru, 
and Colombia. El 


Laureano Gomez's newspaper in Bogota 


Venezuela, Siglo 
openly defended Perén when he closed 
down La Prensa. 

The Labor attachés of the Argentine 
embassies are the most important ad- 
vance guards for the conquest of Latin 
America. The goal was set nine years 
ago in a secret manifesto of the GOU 
(Group of United Officers), a military 
lodge promoted by Perén. 

“Once we have acquired all internal 
power,” the Manifesto states, “our mis- 
sion will be to be strong, stronger than 
all the rest of the countries combined 
... We already have Paraguay. Bolivia 
and Chile will be ours. Pressure can be 
brought to bear on Uruguay. Then it 
will be easy to bring Brazil into the 
fold. And with Brazil the continent is 
ours.” 

So far, Perén has failed in Chile and 
Uruguay. Uruguay, the “Switzerland of 
America,” has not only resisted Perén’s 
siren song, but actually has gone far- 
thest among all South American coun- 
tries in its quest for real political and 
social democracy. This year Uruguay— 
whose constitution is based on that of 
the Helvetian Republic — will replace 


its President by an administrative coun- 


cil made up of nine members directly 
elected by the people for a term of 
four years without reelection. Embark- 
ing on a vast program of education, and 
turning military barracks into schools, 
Uruguay has proved that fascism and 
defeated. The 


Latin American pattern can be broken 


dictatorships can be 


if democracy is given a chance 

Chile, too. has so far thwarted Perén’s 
plots. Much credit for this must be 
given to President Gonzales Videla, who 
has effectively tried to better the lot of 
the workers through social and econom 
ic reforms. 

But Perén has not given up hope 
Chile is the world’s second-largest cop- 
per producing country. US companies 
control 95 per cent of the production 
Resentment against “Yankee Imperial 
ism” finds a fertile soil. Another econom 
ic crisis, a sudden drop in the price of 
copper, can create a state of unrest and 
insecurity and, as in Bolivia, sweep 
away the dikes Videla has built against 
the flood of Peronism. 

Ecuador is the third among Latin 
American countries that have been made 
relatively safe for democracy. Under 
Galo Plaza Lasso. the youngest presi 
dent in all South America, this country 
which up to 1947 had suffered from 
countless revolutions and counterrevo- 
lutions, has achieved a measure of 
political stability and internal peace 
Here freedom of the press is not an 
empty phrase. With effective help from 
the World Health Organization, a vast 
program of public health and sanita- 
tion has been inaugurated. Ecuador and 
Mexico are the only countries in Latin 
America that have instituted general 
antituberculosis inoculation. 

In Brazil the threat comes not from 
the agents of Perén, but from those of 
Stalin. Fanning the fires of nationalism. 
they have succeeded in infiltrating into 
the armed forces. Guatemala is the 
other foothold the Communists have 
gained in Latin America. But while in 
Guatemala President Jacob Arbenz is 
trying to combat the danger from the 


extreme left by building up a “third 





force,” Brazil's Getulio Vargas patterns 
his regime on the laws and standards 
More en- 
lightened and intelligent than Trujillo, 
Batista, 
Vargas is nevertheless, by his back- 


of personal authoritarian rule 


Carias, Somoza, Ordria and 
ground and program, closer to the dic- 
tators of the Dominican Republic, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Peru and Cuba than 
to Perén and his stooges. 

Mexico's Miguel Aleman is no Var- 
gas. But even here democracy is still 
very weak. The governing party (PRI) 


has been in power for twenty-three 
years, and it holds all but four of the 
211 seats in Congress. In the next elec- 
tions, on July 6, the opposition parties 
will present a single list of candidates 
with a common platform, but it will 
take a long time till the people actually 
awaken to their political responsibility 
and come to understand the workings 
of self-government. In the last elections. 
fewer than three million people voted. 

Such apathy indicates that economic 
reforms alone. as important as they are, 
will not defeat the evils of Peronism., 
communism and militaristic dictator- 
ship. What Latin America lacks most 
and needs most is a genuine democratic 
and anticommunist left toward which 
the masses can turn in their quest for 
social reforms, and which can eventually 
break the power of the corrupt and 
selfish politicians. 

Such a development is not possible 
without active help and cooperation 
from the US. To the vast majority of 
Latin Americans. the US pledge of 
“nonintervention” sounds hypocritical 
wien they see the US granting a loan 
to Perén and helping dictators stabilize 
regimes by extending quick recognition. 

Spruille Braden, former US ambas- 
sador in Buenos Aires, formulated the 
problem in these words: 

“We have traded principle for ex- 
pediency—-we court fascist-type dicta- 
tors and sign treaties with them which 
solemnly pledge the defense of those 
human rights, civil Jiberties and demo- 
cratic principles that those same dicta- 
tors are notoriously flouting. Such a 
standard of behavior in international 
relations as with Latin America can 
mean only one thing: that nobody will 
trust us.” 

At the present time, more important 
than the weapons and the dollars the 


US is sending to Latin America is the 


example democracy must set. Practical 


idealism has always in the long run 
proven more effective than a “tough 
realism.” Today the latter is playing 
into the hands of Perén and Stalin. 


ry var Polish Academy of Science in 
| Cracow which was forced to dis- 
band voluntarily a year ago, has been 
scientifically “reorganized.” Aside from 
a small group of “ordinary member 
who have been confirmed by the Presi 
dent of Poland, a few “corresponding 
members” have been admitted. Among 
the former we find mostly scientists and 
professors who have been active in the 
communist movement, editors of the 
party press and the former Minister of 
Affairs, Z. Modzelewski. Not 


one of them has ever distinguished him- 


Foreign 


self in the field of science. Famous 


scientists with international standing 
like the former Dean of the Cracow 
University, A. Krzyzanowski, have been 
purged. Two outstanding personalities, 
however, economist Oskar Lange and 
physicist Leopold Infeld have been 
added to the roster. Explanation: They 
are being rewarded for returning to 
their native land after having spent the 


war years in the United States. 


x x x 
FEW weeks ago the Mayor of 
Coventry forwarded the German 
city of Pforzheim, a check for ten 
pounds and ten shillings and a stone 
which had once been a part of the de- 
stroyed Cathedral of Coventry. The 
Mayor asked his German counterpart 
to accept the money as a token of sym- 
pathy and to use it for the reconstruc- 
tion of the old church in Pforzheim. The 
stone is to be imbedded in the new 
church. Moved by this gesture, the peo 
ple of Pforzheim—one of the most de- 
vastated cities in Germany—sent to 
Coventry in return a stone from their 
church and some historic paintings. The 
German press registered this exchange 
of gifts as a proof of the good will and 
fairness of the British people. Several 
important newspapers were sufficiently 
moved to publish articles reminding the 
Germans of the Nazi crimes symbolized 
by Coventry. 


x x x 
or the first time in its history the 
United 


revelation of the Soviet Union’s war 


Nations has published a 


preparations. No exposé, it represents 
scholarly collation of information which 
has leaked out of Russia over the last 
decade into a dramatic pattern of mili- 
tary production. The heart of the re- 
port, contained in the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe’s Economic Survey 
of Europe in 1951, is this unsettling 
little chart on the number of rubles the 
Kremlin has socked into armaments over 
the last fifteen years: 


(billions of rubles: 1940 prices) 
1937 1948-64 
1940-—57 1949-59 
1946 1950—65 
1947 1951-85 

These simple facts, combined with 
the Moscow-inspired attack on South 
Korea, explain the sudden fear in 1950 
that World War UL was bristling around 
the corner. By that year Soviet war 
production had soared well over 1940's 
level; in 1951 it skyrocketed almost 20 
billion rubles more than that. The men, 
money, and machines pouring into mili- 
tary production in 1951 were roughly 
two thirds greater than those devoted to 
investment and defense purposes com- 
bined in 1937. 

Disturbing as these facts are, they are 
tempered in the report by others of a 
more quieting nature. Beginning in 
1945, the 


proportion of their industrial resources 


Russians devoted a large 
to rebuilding their war-shattered econ- 
omy. Along about 1950-51 the job was 
finished; production had soared and the 
average citizen was living even better 
than he had in 1937, the best year of 
the thirties before Soviet arms produc- 
tion began in earnest. At this point the 
tremendous energies and resources 
which had repaired war damages be- 
came available for other uses. That the 
Kremlin chose to divert them to war 
production is disturbing, but not as 
disturbing as would have been the case 
if the civilian cake had been reduced 
for the purpose of building weapons. 

Another welcome fact is that while 
defense expenditure is now almost three 
fourths as great as investment expendi 
ture, a ratio which exceeds that of the 
years 1937 and 1938, it is still far less 
in proportion to investment expenditure 
than was the case during the feverish 
war preparation between Munich and 
the German invasion of the country. In 
short, the Kremlin has not forsaken its 
efforts to brouden and strengthen the 
Russian economy for the sake of ‘war 
production, just as it has not made the 
consumer tighten his belt for the same 
purpose. 

In any case, the West is inclined to 
overestimate war production as a meas- 
ure of Soviet belligerency. A nation with 
so vast a population it can afford to 
send a wave of foot soldiers to clear a 
mine field rather than produce elaborate 
mine detecters is not a nation whose war 
temper should be judged solely or even 
largely on the basis of industrial re- 
sources it devotes to military prepared- 
ness.—UNW 
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“THE USA AND THE WORLD” Increase in Swedish Creesuses was 


some 14 percent in 1951 with 129 
one of the most important and informative issues ever more millionaires recorded than in 
_ ‘i 1950. Of the total, 264 were business- 
published by any magazine! De TRS yo Toe 


men, 333 were employes, and only 


317 were not gainfully employed. 

The entire July issue of UN WORLD will be devoted to a There were fewer bankruptcies in 
° "51, too. 

report on where the US—and the American voter—stands a 

in global affairs. a en 


mental series of daily educational 


% * * 


° ° telecasts presented by the British 
* What forces shape US foreign policy ? Broadcasting Company and _ the 


School Broadcasting Council. Sub- 


* Are the people for or against the UN? jects include science, aesthetics, cur- 


rent affairs, travel, and industry. 


* Is the Cold War endangering our liberties ? Techniques tested include studio 


presentation of laboratory demonstra- 


*What does Europe really think of the US? tions, animated diagrams, photomi 


cography, outside and studio inter- 


views, and many types of films. 
These and other equally vital questions will be answered in the rere | m 

July issue of UN WORLD—answered by world-famous authorities Pcie aa Ml wean 
like AMBASSADOR ERNEST GROSS, HENRY STEELE COM- roadless harbor communities — in 
MAGER, QUENTIN REYNOLDS, HARRY A. OVERSTREET, southeast Alaska whose only contact 
FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN, PETER VIERECK, CHARLES VAN <span geese ae egal 
DEVANDER, TIBOR KOEVES, J. T. SALTER and many others. atk “Marcin Gredicieeion Whe 


“The USA and the World” has been in preparation for many a See ae 
months, and promises to be on the most widely-read and widely- ing library have their choice of fic- 
quoted issues in magazine history. Be sure you don’t miss it—sub- tion, technical, travel, and many 
scribe to UN WORLD now. This one issue alone will be worth far 
more to you than the cost of your subscription! tervals. Soon the service will be ex- 
tended to the interior and northern 
Alaska, the libraries circulating by 


other subjects, and the books are 
moved from harbor to harbor at in- 


bush plane and dog team. 
Please send a oe 

a one year subscription @ $4 The Dairies of Copenhagen, with 
[] 2 years @ $7 the avowed aim of lifting the aes- 
{] 3 years @ $9 


copies of the July issue @ 35¢ each paint 20 large gable walls in the 
city. Style and subject is up to the 


thetic level of advertising art, have 
commissioned 20 Danish artists to 


[_] Remittance enclosed [_] Bill me later : 
ertist, but each moo-ral must include 


the slogan “Milk Gives Health.” 
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Address e- Brazil Is Building new schools at 
the rate of 2,000 a year. In her 
intensive postwar education program 
since 1947, she has opened 10,000 
new units, and in 195] more than 
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The State of the World 


As top reporters see it 


If Western Germany Refuses Integration with the West, What Are the West's Next Steps? 


Edwin Tetlow, London Daily Tele- 
graph, London 
There are two 
villains in this 
piece, a major and 
a minor one. The 
place of dishonor 
is occupied, as 
usual, by Joseph 
Stalin who, with a 
“let-me-be-your-father” smile on his 
face and the devil's intent in his heart, 
once again flings the bait of German 
unity into the European waters at a 
moment well-chosen to confound the 
United States, Britain and France. The 
minor villain is German socialism (thin- 
ly disguising German nationalism, of 
all things), which toys with the bait 
for the double purpose of discomfiting 
Dr. Adenauer and improving the price 
of German entry into the West Euro- 
pean coalition. 4 

In this situation, the Western Powers 
must soberly consider the priorities. 
They must ask themselves which repre- 
sents the greater danger to the world 

a rearmed Western Germany or an 
imperialistic Soviet Russia. They must 
also consider whether they can, in the 
long run, ever prevent the resurgence 
of a sovereign Germany, truncated or 
otherwise. The answers are surely clear. 

Therefore, no matter how great the 
misgivings and the dislike and mistrust 
of the German military and _ political 
mind (and I came to mistrust it im- 
mensely during the five years [ spent in 
Germany after the recent war), the 
West appears to have little option but 
to meet, within reason, German demands 
for equality and still another attempt 
at achieving German unity. 

This presents an awkward and com- 
plicated problem, but one possible solu- 
tion presents itself. A West German 
signature to the agreement of integra- 
tion might be made tentative until a 
Four-Power conference on the unifica- 
tion of Germany had taken place, and 
the Western Powers might insist to the 
Russians that observers from both East 


and West Germany, including Dr. Schu- 
macher or one of his Socialist lieuten- 
ants, should witness the deliberations. 
The Russians could hardly refuse this 
condition, and the West Germans would 
be able to see for themselves why con- 
ferences with Russia on the unification 
of Germany or anything else always 
break down unless Stalin gets his own 
way and all his own way all the time. 


Louis Foy, Paris Presse, Paris 
f This is a very 
“iffy” question, 
The draft of the 
European Army 
has been initialed. 
The 


agreements with 


contractual 
assed Western Germany 
are to be signed soon. The Schuman 
Plan and other mechanics for the eco- 
nomic integration of Western Europe, 
Germany included, are already working. 
If Germany should reject the con- 
tractual agreements, then a “lightened” 
occupation would continue while nego- 
tiations would be resumed toward inte- 
gration of Western Europe and, even- 
tually, German unity under a_ free, 
democratic government. 
A united Europe cannot be deterred 
by “ifs” or “buts” of any man or party 
against the will of the people. 


Kathleen McLaughlin, The New 
York Times, New York 
From the day 
the Western Allied 
forces linked up 
with the Russians 
on the Elbe, down 
to the current ses- 
sions at Panmun- 
jom, diplomats of 
the Western world have passed through 
a veritable Gethsemane of provocation 
from the Soviet, aimed especially at 
exploiting the admitted impetuousness 
of Americans. By an almost unbeliev- 
able exercise of self-control, our repre- 
sentatives have survived the ordeal. 


Unquestionably, persistence on the 
German side in sustaining its demands 
for more and more concessions would 
generate transports in the Kremlin, 
with redoubled efforts to lure the dis- 
sidents into the Eastern orbit, and 
through them, Western German official- 
dom. Moscow would gain a respite to 
reshape its German policy, and to ac- 
celerate tempting offers of markets 
toward which postwar Ruhr magnates 
have long been straining at the leash. 

No hard and fast formula can be 
laid down for coping with a possible 
German attempt at an ultimatum. The 
cards must be finessed as they fall, 
since most nations are in on the deal. 
One by-product to be counted on would 
be a repercussion among those elements 
inside Germany which most distrust the 
Soviet, and whose credo is Western- 
oriented. Even more acutely, the possi- 
bility of gradual disintegration of mar 
kets established in the West since 1948 
can be expected to influence practical 
Western 
Propagandists of the Western nations 


businessmen in the zones. 
who overlooked such sensitive channels 
would hardly merit their titles. 

Firmness and vigilance on the part 
of the Western Allied authorities who 
still maintain certain prerogatives in 
Western Germany are obviously neces- 
sary, particularly in frustrating efforts 
at illegal shipments in volume, to East- 
ern Germany and beyond. This is the 
really strategic area for concentrated 
attention in the interval of waiting. 

If and when the Soviet plays its trump 
card and dangles before Western Ger- 
man eyes the bait of a return of the 
Oder-Neisse 


point will have been reached, 


territories, the crucial 

Short of that eventuality, Western 
strategy will be difficult to chart, but 
will certainly employ profitably some 
of the lessons learned in dealing with 
the ally who became an adversary. 
Events have given the Germans undeni- 
but the West is far 
from sitting at the green table without 


able advantages, 


its quota of chips, 





O. R MARINES’ LIFELINE to the sea 
was in danger. A Communist force of 4,000 men 
had seized the key hill overlooking Hagaru-ri in 
the desperate Chosin Reservoir fighting. The hill 
had to be taken. But there were no combat forces 
available to make the fight. 


Lieutenant Colonel Myers, then a major. rallied 
together clerks, cooks, and other service personnel, 
and led a makeshift unit of 250 men in an assault 
up the snow-covered 600-foot hill. Lacking combat 
officers and non-coms. Colonel Myers ranged the 
entire attacking front. leading his outnumbered 
forces upward in the face of murderous fire con- 
centrated on him. After 14 hours of bitter struggle, 
the enemy was routed, the hill captured, and the 
route to the sea secured. Colonel Myers says: 


“When a handful of men can help turn the tide 
of history, just think of the invincible strength of 
150 million people working toward a common goal 
—asecure America! That's what you, and millions | + | | 
of people like you, are accomplishing with your Lt. /OIONEC 
successful 50-billion-dollar investment in United 
States Defense Bonds. 


Reginald R. \yers, USMC 


Our troops in Korea are doing their part of the 
job. You're doing yours when you buy United Medal of | lonor 


States Defense Bonds. Together. we can hammer 


“Peace doesn't just happen—it requires work. 


out the peace we're all working for.” 


7 * * 


Now E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series E Bonds bought 
after May 1, 1952 average 3% interest, compounded a. 
semiannually! Interest now starts after 6 months and is 
higher in the early years. 2) All maturing E Bonds auto- 
matically go on earning after maturity—and at the new 
higher interest! Today, start investing in better-paying 
Series E Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan where 


you work or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank! 


Peace is for the strong! bor peace and prosperity save with US. Defense Bonds! 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this 
Hication in cooperat with the ng Council and the 


ne Publishers of Am 





The Soviet 


By JULES MOCH 


NG 


One of the foremost political leaders to 
emerge in France's postwar years, Jules 
Moch has been a member of every French 
cabinet from 1944 to 1951. As Minister of 
Public Works, he set the pace for the 
reconstruction of his country’s shattered 
roads, bridges, and railways, after the war. 
Then, as Minister of the Interior, he fought 
off communist attempts to seize power. 
Later, while Minister of National Delense, 
he led the rebuilding of French armed 
forces and their integration into NATO. 
Premier-designate of France for a_ short 
spell, M. Moch is a graduate of France's 
famed Ecole Polytechnique ‘(a combination 
of West Point and MIT), saw service in 
both World Wars, voted against Petain in 
1940, was interned with fellow-Socialist 
Leon Blum, escaped, fought in the Resist- 
ance, then joined De Gaulle’s Naval Forces. 
At present he is Chairman of the French 
delegation to UN Disarmament Commission. 


United Nations 


Design for Conquest 


The man who in the dark days of 1947 crushed the communist 


attempt to seize power in France reveals the insidious, success- 


ful and almost scientific techniques which enabled Soviet 


Russia to bring one third of the world’s people into its orbit 


Fo) ARELY ten years ago, as Hitler’s 
B hordes were moving ever more 
deeply into Russian territory. scorching 
the black earth and destroying one city 
after another, the Soviet State was tot- 
tering on the brink of disaster. 

At that time the conclusion seemed 
inevitable that, even if Soviet Russia 
should stave off defeat and survive by 
some miracle, it would be difficult: for 
her to recover for at least a generation 
from the bloodletting and cataclysmic 
damage of a savage total war. 

Today, a decade later, bolshevism has 
sovietized or annexed some 755 million 
souls in an area of more than 11 million 
square miles. Every third person in the 
world is under the yoke of Soviet laws, 
which hold sway in two dozen formerly 
independent states comprising one 
fourth of the earth’s surface. Never be- 
fore in history has any spiritual or 
political doctrine expanded so rapidly. 

As surely as the Don flows toward the 
sea, this frightening state of affairs has 
not come about by sheer accident. Nor 
has the conquest of one third of the 
world been an automatic process. Today 
we know that it was the result of long 


and careful planning and accomplished 


by following blueprints as meticulously 
drawn up as a major plan of any self 
respecting general staff. 

The Germans, who in many respects 
are less shrewd and more naive than 
the Russians, used to commit every- 
limetables of Hitler's 
conquest were in circulation in Europe 


thing to writing. 


as early as 1936. Only. nobody believed 
they were real because they sounded as 
fantastic as the hallucinations of a mad- 
man, 

The Russians have conquered with 
less fanfare and more conspiratorial 
shrewdness. Also, they have developed 
techniques of infinitely greater subtlety 
and elasticity, each of them tailor-made 
for a specific situation. 

The significant thing is that the Rus- 
sians hardly ever improvise. I feel cer- 
tain that each method they have used 
in the recent past for penetrating and 
conquering a country was the fruit of 
thorough theoretical and technical dis- 
cussions within the Politburo — itself, 
where plans were submitted, rejected, 
modified and crystallized many months 
or perhaps even years before they were 
actually translated into action. 


Today, the various Soviet methods of 
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be 


LEV DAVIDOVICH TROTSKY with his brand-new Red Army in 1918, after the Provisional Government had overthrown the Tsar, 
and when the Soviets were building their representation through the popular program “Peace for the soldiers, land for the farmers.” 


conquest, their theory and practice, can 
be reconstructed in full detail, and I 
can think of few things more important 
than a thorough understanding of them. 
This is the only way for a nation to 
resist and counteract communist pres- 
sure in critical hours. Thus, as Minister 
of the Interior of France, I was fortu- 
nate enough to anticipate and neutralize 
communist plans in the perilous days 
of 1947, when the menace of a revolu- 
tionary general strike endangered the 
very future of our democratic republic. 

Contemporary history shows that the 
bolshevik genius has developed no less 
than six different techniques of seizing 
power. But whatever the methods of 
conquest, they are the expression of the 
following three fundamental communist 
principles: 

a. Seizure of power is the essential 
goal, and an end in itself. Power can 
be seized anywhere and at any time 
through daring minorities even if the 
country to be overtaken is not yet 
economically, intellectually, and morally 
ripe for a social revolution. A prolonged 
dictatorship will replace conditions nec- 
essary for such a transformation. 

b. All methods are acceptable, even 
the most degrading, if they facilitate 
the seizure of power. There can be no 
moral considerations. 

c. National interests do not count 
when Russian interests are at stake, for 
Russia is the homeland, the on/y home- 
land, of all Communists. 

These basic principles have interest- 
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It follows from the 


first point that even where the commu- 


ing consequences. 


nist parties are perfectly legal, they 
still include clandestine organisms for 
the preparation of a coup d'état. These 
secret cells are unknown to the rank 
and file party members. 

The second principle justifies the 
worst Soviet campaigns of calumny: “It 
was South Korea that attacked peace- 
loving North Korea,” “the North At- 
lantic Treaty is an aggressive pact,” 
“Western Europe is occupied by Nazi- 
American forces.” 

In the name of the third principle, a 
war may be classified either as justified 
or criminal, according to the position 
Russia takes. Thus, French Communists 
were anti-French from 1920 to 1935. 
They became superpatriots from 1935 
to 1939 after the Stalin-Laval agree- 
ment. They opposed the “imperialist 
war” from the Hitler-Stalin alliance of 
1939 to the Nazi attack on Russia in 
1941. Then, from 1941-47, while Russia 
was one of the Allies, they courageously 
fought in the Resistance and were active 
in national reconstruction. As soon as 
the Cold War began, however, once 
again they reverted to their violent 
opposition to the West. 

Although events throughout the world 
have proven that the three ideas express 
accurately the relationship of Soviet 
Russia to the other nations, millions 
refuse to accept them as the facts of 
political life. They cling to their com- 
munist faith, and will never agree or 


admit that their leaders might be 
agents of a foreign nationalism. 

These people simply do not under- 
stand that the Stalinism of today is as 
far removed from Lenin’s communism 
as was Napoleon from the spirit of the 
French Revolution. 

Stalin has abolished the celebration 
of Lenin’s birthday; yet the Communists 
still labor under the illusion that Stalin 
is Lenin’s spiritual heir. They are so 
shortsighted that they fail to see that 
Stalin is leaning on the Red Army to 
rebuild pan-Slavism. He has abolished 
the political commissars, has restored 
the old-fashioned ministries, and re- 
vived all the trappings of classical mili- 
tarism. 

On the domestic scene, the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat has become a 
dictatorship over the proletariat and 
even over the Communist party. 

However this may be, the principle 
that seizing power is the sole objective 
led the best brains of bolshevism to a 
thorough study of how this aim may 
be accomplished in various historic 
circumstances. They have come up with 
six different answers which may be 


summed up briefly as follows: 


1. The method of “dual powers.” 
In Russia in 1917, and in China in 1927, 
the Communists created a duplicate set 
of clandestine officials paralleling the 
legal authority. Then, when circum. 
stances were favorable, they brutally 


replaced the legal authority and set in 
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motion civil wars which lasted a few 
months in Russia, twenty-seven years 
in China. 

It all began when in Russia a pyramid 
of soviets (councils) began to flourish 
under the Provisional Government of 
Lvov and Kerensky, which had over- 
thrown the Tsar. There were soviets of 
factories and of regiments, of villages, 
towns, provinces, all culminating in a 
National Soviet, which met as the “Pan- 
Russian Congress of Soviets.” At first 
the Communists were a small minority, 
but an ill-prepared and unpopular war. 
and then the courageous but unfortunate 
Kerensky offensive of August 1917, in- 
creased communist representation 
through the popular program “Peace 
for the soldiers, land for the farmers.” 
The Pan-Russian Congress of October 
1917 moved to supplant the legal or- 
gans, and crowned this pyramid with 
the Council of 
This victorious 


People’s Commissars. 
framework is still in 
power in Russia today, somewhat am- 
plified by the structure of the Federated 


Republics. 


2. Ultimatum to a weak neighbor. 
Lenin’s ultimatum to Georgia in 1920; 
Stalin’s ultimatum to Latvia, Estonia 
and Lithuania in 1939; to Finland in 
1939: to Rumania in 1940, all led to 
thé annexation of desired territories. 
The pretexts for these aggressions were 
varied: The Soviets said they wanted to 
regain the frontiers of 1914 (Georgia 
and the Baltic States); to have an out- 
let on an ice-free sea (Baltic States) ; to 
province that was Russian 
from 1812 to 1878 (Bessarabia) ; to re- 


group Slavic segments, which, inciden- 


recover a 


tally, were never Russian (Bukovina). 


3. The stab-in-the-back method, 
in which Stalin was nine months ahead 
of Mussolini. After Hitler had routed 
the Polish forces 
blitzkrieg, and when German troops 


in a seventeen-day 


were but 62.5 miles from the Russian 
border, Stalin invaded Poland on Sep- 
tember 17, 1939, and, in agreement with 
Hitler, annexed the Eastern Zone be- 
tween the frontier accepted by Lenin 
in 1921 (Treaty of Riga) and the 1920 
border, known as the Curzon Line. 

From an ethnic and linguistic point of 
view this aggression might have an ex- 
planation; politically it resulted in a 
fourth partition of Poland. Later Poland 
was compensated for this loss by a 
strip of German territory. Controversy 
over the ultimate possession of this ter- 


ritory presents a grave menace. 





SOVIET 


4. The use of resistance forces to 
wipe out both the enemy and _ the 
regular government. This was applied 
Poland. 


was, of necessity, 


in Yugoslavia, Albania and 


Military 


compartmented into 


resistance 
small resistance 
forces whose unity depended solely on 
the mutual trust of the rival groups. 
The National Front of Albania, as well 
as General Bor’s Home Army in Poland, 
faced 


groups 


resistance 
Albania 


and Poland) which were as much con- 


separate communist 


(People’s Armies in 
cerned with overthrowing the regular 
movements as they were with destroying 
the common enemy, 

The record for atrocities was surely 
1944, 


Army was less than 20 miles 


broken in Poland. On 
the Red 


from Warsaw. The Russian radio sta- 


August 1, 


tion sent out a call to arms in Polish, 


and General Bor’s Home Army rose. 


For sixty-three days it held its own 


against eight German divisions. But, 
although within striking distance, the 
Soviets withheld all aid and allowed 
Bor’s army to be massacred. 

British and South African planes had 
answered Polish cries for aid, and had 
flown from their Italian bases—a round 


trip of some 1550 miles over moun 
tainous and enemy-held territory — to 
parachute arms and food. On Septem- 
ber 18, American planes had flown from 
France and parachuted supplies over 


beleaguered Warsaw. In the meantime, 





SOLDIERS fraternize with 





Nazis in Poland, after that country was 
attacked by both armies, dismembered, and its Eastern Zone annexed by USSR. 


on September 11, the Russians decided 
to make a show of parachuted aid, but 
ammunition did not correspond to the 
caliber of the arms, and the food was 
wasted because it was parachuted with- 
out containers. 

When General Bor was compelled to 
surrender to the Germans on October 3, 
started a virulent 


the Soviets propa- 


him. Four 
January 1945, after 
the Germans had murdered 250,000 in- 
350,000 


and completely annihilated the city, the 


ganda campaign against 


months later, in 


habitants, deported survivors 


Russians marched into Warsaw. 


5. The exploitation of democratic 
procedures. This was the method used 
in Czechoslovakia. The Communists and 
four other political parties participated 
in the government after the liberation. 
The Communists saw to it that they 
Ministries of Defense, In- 
terior and Information. They led in the 
elections of 1946 with 38 per cent of 


would get 


the votes and took over the prime min- 
istership, but still maintained the coali- 
tion government. This collaboration 
lasted two years, although the Prime 
Minister compelled his Cabinet to refuse 
Marshall aid in 1947. 

The mask lifted little by little. The 
Council of Ministers, where the Com- 


munists were a minority, removed a 


Chief of Police appointed by the com- 
Minister of the Interior. The 


munist 
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GENERAL BOR, in command of the 
sroic but foredoomed Polish rise 
against the Nazis in Warsaw, vainly 
awaited USSR aid only 20 miles away. 


President of the Republic was slow in 
countersigning this decision and the 
twelve “bourgeois” ministers resigned. 
while the three Socialists returned their 
mandates to their party. The communist 
ministers, however, stuck to their posts 
under the surveillance of a Russian 
Vice-Minister, Zorin, who had flown in 
from Moscow. 

Communist bands immediately 
marched on Prague. The police joined 
the Reds and the communist: Minister 
of Defense distributed arms. The com- 
munist Minister of Information broad- 
cast pro-Red appeals and authorized a 
communist paper to appear on a Mon- 


day, the country’s traditional press holi 


day, Action committees sprouted up 


everywhere and began a purge of off 
cials in factories and administrative 
posts. The anticommunist Socialists, 
who had won the leadership of their 
party a few months earlier, were thrown 
out of their party headquarters and of 
their newspapers by the procommunist 
faction of Vice-Premier Fierlinger. 

'™n two short days, February 21-22, 
1948, the governing power fell into 
bloodshed, 


without even any serious reaction from 


communist hands without 
a people wholeheartedly democratic, 
politically mature, but morally shat- 
tered by ten years of treason and mis- 
fortune. 

On February 25, all resistance had 
ceased. President Benes accepted the 
fait accompli and the resignation of the 
noncommunist ministers who were re- 
placed by Bolshevists or fellow-travel- 
ers. Jan Masaryk, independent Minister 
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of Foreign Affairs, committed suicide 
—or was he murdered? Benes slowly 
eked out his sad existence, a virtual 
prisoner in a remote castle. Czechoslo 
vakia toed the line, and became an 
arsenal for and an economic depend- 
ency of the USSR. 


6. The sixth method is that of grad- 
ual creation of satellite governments, 
and is applied in countries occupied by 
the Red 


gradually and with consummate skill. At 


Army. It is always applied 


first the Communists participate in a 
government of national unity in which 
they deliberately include extreme right 
wing elements. Then slowly and under 
pretext of attacking and amputating 
(with 


“the reactionary right wing” 


which they aggressively identify more 


and more parties and personalities) the 


Communists reorganize the government. 
Chey repeat this performance as often 
as necessary until they can have a 
government which is a willing tool in 
Russian hands. On the surface every- 
thing happens in an entirely “legal” 
way. for even if the laws are twisted 
in the most insane manner, who but a 
suicidal maniac would dare protest in 
the shadow of the Red Army and the 
various communist secret services. 

This pattern was repeated in all the 
countries which willy-nilly are Russian 
satellites today. In Rumania, the first 
step was Vishinsky’s ultimatum to King 
Michael, ordering him to dismiss the 
Prime Minister, General Radescu. In 
Hungary, the rout started when the 
small landowner’s party was purged 
The party had just obtained 59 per cent 
of the votes and 246 seats in Parliament. 
But 56 of its members were arbitrarily 
dismissed, whereupon the “survivors” 
agreed to join a governmental bloc led 
by the Communists. In Bulgaria 131 
political trials got under way as soon 
as the Russians moved in. The regents 
were condemned and executed, as were 
22 former ministers, 100 right-wing dep- 
uties, and some 2.000 other political 
figures. In Finland, sevex' tormer mia- 
isters and presidents, including socialist 
leader Tanner and one ambassador, 
were brought to trial. 

Once the right wing has been elim- 
inated, the second stage of the opera- 
tion starts: the Communists go to work 
on the peasant parties which are power- 
ful in these agricultural countries. In 
Poland they 
party, led by Witos, and compelled 
Mikolajezyk. 


Prime Minister of the Government-in- 


persecuted the Peasant 
Vice - Premier former 


Exile, to resign and flee. In Bulgaria, 


a rival Peasant party was created. Peas- 
ant leader Petkov, who collaborated 
with the Communists, was accused of 
high treason, and hanged. In Rumania, 
Soviet moves met opposition, but Peas- 
ant leader Maniu was arrested, con- 
demned to life imprisonment, and all 
Peasant representatives were dismissed 
from office. In Yugoslavia, then still 
Moscow-dominated, agrarian leader Yo- 
vanovitch was jailed for life. 

The next phase of this interior mod- 
ification (1946-48) witnessed the elim- 
ination of those Socialists who opposed 
the one-party system: Vilin and Laus- 
man in Czechoslovakia; Arcizewski, 
former President of the Polish Govern- 
ment-in-Exile; the greater part of the 
Bulgarian Socialist party; the Hungar- 
ian minority of old trade union leader 
Peyer; the Rumanian faction of Petres- 
co. The Communists then compelled the 
other Socialists. including East Ger- 
man Socialists, to create a single party 
which was baptized, according to the 
country, “Communist,” “Labor,” “Uni- 
fied Socialist,” or “Unified Workers’ 
Party.” 

At this moment the road was wide 
open for the nationalization of all in- 
dustry and commerce, for the collectivi- 
zation of Jand after a fake agrarian re- 
form and partition of estates, for the 
publication of huge 5-year plans in 
which all productivity is planned down 
to the last decimal five years ahead. 
Executions by the thousands and de- 
portations by the millions followed. 

In the case of the satellite countries, 
the Communists used their strategy of 
penetration and subjugation in order to 
create a tremendous fortress well in 
advance of Russia’s gates. At the same 
time they have acquired what can be 
called colonial territories open to total 
economic exploitation 

But Russia did not stop there. On 
several occasions, and especially in 
France, the Kremlin made desperate 
attempts to use the methods which were 
successfully used in Asia and Eastern 
Europe for the conquest of the political- 
ly more advanced Western democracies. 
I can say without exaggeration, al- 
though this may come as a shock to 
many, that the Stalinist seizure of power 
missed its mark on the old continent 
only by a hair’s breadth. A second ar- 
ticle will discuss this offensive, which 
has now fortunately been halted and 
in the routing of which I had some 
share. -UNW 
(Mr. Moch’s concluding article will 


appear in the August issue.) 








Successor 


to the 


Samural 


By HUGH H. SMYTHE 


At this historic moment when the sun once again rises 
over a fully independent Japan, the future of democ- 
racy in his country rests on the political philosophy of 
conservative and authoritarian Premier Shigeru Yo- 


shida, a youthful former diplomat of seventy-three 


PQ VHE rising sun is beginning to light up the short, rotund figure of a 
bespectacled man with shrewd eyes who occupies a unique position 
in Asia: Shigeru Yoshida, Prime Minister of Japan. 

At seventy-three, although his wrinkleless cheeks belie his age, he is 
much older than most of the other leaders who dominate the Asian scene. 
Yet, in a sense, he may be at the beginning of an astounding new career. 
An increasing number of people, and most of the press in Japan are 
asking with growing concern whether their Prime Minister is not 
garnering all power in his hands, and setting himself up as a strong man. 

Stubborn, with a generally dour expression and down-curving mouth 
which give him a supremely disdainful look, Yoshida evidently cares 
little about pleasing the voter. A staunch individualist with strong likes 
and dislikes, he enjoys exercising his authority, his will power, his inner 
strength, 

Those who suspect him of being anything but a true believer in 
democracy point to his highhanded methods in dealing with matters of 
vital concern to Japan. He has acted without consulting the Diet or 
waiting for its decisions on such problems of far-reaching consequence 
as the conclusion of a treaty with China, the repatriation of Russian- 
held Japanese prisoners of war. rearmament plans, the defense budget. 
Last February he declared before the Budgetary Committee of the 
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With less luggage than anyone 
else at UN Conference. Yoshida 
appeared impeccably dressed. 


The Prime Minister surprised 
his countrymen by smiling 
pleasantly for photographer. 


Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida in more serious vein signed the Japanese 
peace treaty last year at San Francisco, while the definitely unsmiling members 
of his delegation and a treaty technician look on at “kiss-and-make-up” ceremony. 





House of Representatives that “My let- 
ter to Ambassador Dulles, in which I, 
as Prime Minister and Foreign Minister. 
have written about the diplomatic policy 
of my government, should not be con- 
sidered as a mere private letter. You 
can take it as a valid treaty.” 

Equally strong is Mr. Yoshida’s de- 
termination to dominate his own party 
and his collaborators. Since he came 
to power in 1949, he has had fifty- 
seven state ministers, and he makes 
and breaks them personally without re- 
lying upon the counsel of any advisers 
in the Liberal party. Increasingly he re- 
lies on people with a bureaucratic back- 
ground, and possibly because of this, 
today the Cabinet has virtually become 
his private property. 

Whatever Yoshida’s personal ambi- 
tions and political philosophy may be, 
they will exert a fateful influence on 
the present stage of Japanese history. 

It is a stage of extreme fluidity. The 
loss of the war and the defeat of the 
military have dealt a severe blow to 
the old order, not only on the material 
but also on the moral and _ spiritual 
planes. Meanwhile, democracy, the new 
promise, has had no time to blossom 
or even to permeate the thinking and 
habits of the nation, In this precarious 
balance, the powerful personality of 
Yoshida is bound to be the weight pull- 
ing his nation after him. 

At the present time it would seem 
that the Prime Minister has embarked 
on a road leading back to the past. As 
his program for domestic legislation de- 
velops, Yoshida emerges as the pro- 
ponent of the nearest thing to the 
intricate political and spiritual system 
to which his ancestors were devoted. 

One straw in the wind is his own 
devotion to the most conservative trend 
in religion. Last October when the 
Autumn Grand Festival was revived 
(it was banned during the Occupa- 
tion), he paid an ostentatious visit to 
the Yasukuni Shrine in Tokyo. This is 
the shrine of the god watching over 
the souls of soldiers who showed proper 
loyalty and patriotism by dying for 
the Emperor and the glory of Japan. 

By the same token, he encouraged 
his Minister of State to visit the Grand 
Shrine of Ise, which honors the Sun 
Goddess, and to “report” there on the 
San Francisco Conference. Yoshida also 
pressed through the Diet a resolution 
providing for the promotion of Oriental 
Spirit and Culture, and for the revival 
of Chinese classics. The latter were 


banned during the Occupation as a 


compulsory subject in high school be- 








cause they exalted a code of behavior 
stressing the feudal lord-retainer rela- 
tionship—the moral basis of Japan’s 
former militarism. 

More potentially dangerous are, as 
the most influential Japanese papers 
have pointed out, Yoshida’s efforts to 
limit political freedom and impose 
sweeping restrictions on all democratic 
rights. His intentions are embodied in 


a bill called Special Maintenance Law. 


CCORDING to its critics, the bill is 
A designed to give the government 
complete control over Japanese society. 
If passed, authorities will be able to pro 
hibit strikes, compel the registration 
of all political parties and organiza 
~ tions, put the press under strict censor- 
ship, and ban mass demonstrations. 

Yoshida’s followers argue that the 
new bill is aimed only at “violence and 
destruction.” However, these are al- 
ready covered by the criminal code 
Moreover, the bill employs terms such 
as “conspire,” “plot,” “incite,” insti 


gate,” and “stir up” without clearly 


defining them. As with many other 
freedom-curtailing programs, the fight 
against communism is the excuse for 
these proposals making short shrift of 
civil liberties. 

The shadow of the police state grows 
larger and darker as Yoshida remains 
in offee. The centralization of the na- 
tion’s police force has reached eighty 
per cent of completion. The govern- 
ment is now proposing new laws to 
give him, as Franco has in Spain, com- 
plete control of the police and mili- 
tary forces of the nation. An all-inclusive 
concentration of police power is to be 
centered in a Public Security Investi- 
gation Board which will include the 
“special police” (Special Investigation 
jureau, the intelligence arm of the 
national police), the Immigration Con 
trol Board, the new Japanese army 
(National Police Reserve). the Mari- 
time Security Forces, and the National 
Rural Police, all to be amalgamated 
into this security board, which is to be 
attached directly to the Prime Minister's 
office. Over these major protective arms 
of the nation Mr. Yoshida will excercise 
complete control. 

Following the example of the Dai- 
Seishonen-dan, the wartime 


Vippon 


youth organization which was con 
trolled, centralized, and utilized by the 
Japanese to further the purposes of na- 
tional mobilization for war. Yoshida’s 
regime is now planning to institute a 


Youth Move- 


government control by 


“State Reconstruction 


ment” under 


mobilizing young people between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty-five for “na- 
tional rehabilitation.” And to resume 
traditional loyalty and patriotism, Mr. 
Yoshida has moved for the restoration 
of the Occupation-banned Kigen-setsu 
(Empire Foundation Day), which celeb- 
rates the mystical mythological found 
ing of Japan by the Sun Goddess, as 
a national holiday. 

The public school system was tradi- 
tionally centralized in Japan. Yoshida 
and his cabinet are not keen on provid- 
ing safeguards to prevent abuse of gov- 
ernmental authority. Instead, they are 
going ahead with projects which would 
subordinate education to political deci 
sions The Minister of Education ad 
vocates the standardization of school- 
books and their selection exclusively 
by the government in Tokyo. He in- 
sists that the Ministry of Education 
should have the right to appoint and 
dismiss the presidents of state universi- 
ties who now are elected by the facul- 
ties. Proposing to amend the rule that 
the police are admitted to universities 
only upon request by campus authori- 


ties, he favors giving police free access 


to campuses so that they may observe 


any “communist influence.” 


N THE economic front. Mr. Yoshida 
8) is wooing two classes: the peasants 
and the financiers. which means that he 
is neglecting consumers and workers. 

Numerically at least, the peasants 
are a potent force in Japan. Yoshida 
is playing up to them through two ad- 
vantageous measures. One is the so- 
called “anonymous rice delivery sys- 
farmers to 


tem.” which will enable 


avoid paying taxes on their income 
from over-quota sales. The other is 
a rice-decontrol plan that will elim- 
inate the ration system now in eflfect. 

Since Japan’s food situation has not 
yet reached normaley, and the supply 
of rice is far from being stabilized, 
the removal of controls will automatical 
ly increase the price of rice. That this 
will ultimately benefit the peasant is 
doubtful, since as a rule he cannot 
afford to hold his crop until the best 
time to sell and so the profits will be 
reaped by the middleman. On the other 
hand, it is certain that the consumers 
will be hard hit. The ensuing wage-price 
spiral then may well present a most 
serious threat to the export trade, the 
lifeblood of Japan’s economy. 

Mr. Yoshida has won support in 
financial circles by permitting the re- 
vival of the old zaibatsu, the economic 


combine that controlled Japanese finan- 


cial life and was the principal source 
of economic support for the militarists 
before and during the war. His govern 
ment has appealed to financial in- 
terests through the reinstitution of 
“anonymous deposits,” an outright form 
of legalized tax evasion previously 
abolished on recommendation of scap 
tax experts. Further, he is enticing the 
support of the power industry through 
a proposal to abolish the Public Utili- 
ties Commission, which was established 
by the Occupation to regulate the vital 
power industry in the public interest. 

As far as labor is concerned, Mr. 
Yoshida dislikes it almost openly. He 
is quick to crack down on trade-union 
activities and is driving ceaselessly for 
a restrictive labor-control law as well as 
the relaxation of working standards set 


up under the Occupation. 


yHicerU Yosutpa has, of course, not 
S invented the authoritarian trend in 
Japanese government. He came to it 
by heritage, as well as by nepotism 
He was born in Tokyo, the fifth son of 
Tsuna Takeuchi, a leader of the Liberal 
party during the Meiji period, during 
the second half of the last century. His 
father’s prominence gave him some po- 
litical status from birth, and later his 
adoption by Kenzo Yoshida, head of a 
prominent and influential family in 
Kochiken, Shikoku Island, further so- 
lidified his position. 

After graduation from Tokyo Uni- 
versity, young Yoshida was promptly 
admitted to the Foreign Service and 
sent to China and Manchuria. He was 
lucky enough to marry a daughter of 
the elder statesman Count Shiken Ma- 
kino, who made him his assistant at 
the Paris Peace Conference; his auspi- 
ciously launched diplomatic career was 
to be climaxed with ambassadorial ap 
pointments to Italy and Great Britain. 

Today a further family tie adds to 
Mr. Yoshida’s 


in this privileged world. As his own 


advantageous position 
marricge consolidated his relationship 
to the powerful upper class of Japan, 
the marriage of his only daughter, 
Kazuko, to Takikichi Aso, President of 
the Aso Mining Company of Kyushu, 
brought him into close relationship with 
the most influential economic magnates 
Shigeru Yoshida retired from the For- 
eign Service in 1939. Since the death 
of his wife, he lives in his villain 
Oiso, near Tokyo, with a former Shim 


bashi geisha girl whe is popular! 


known as “Korinchan.” Besides lis 
daughter, he has two cons, one of whom 


is a lecturer in English literature at 
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USUALLY tight-lipped Premier makes news every time he opens his mouth. 


Kikugaguin University 

His habits are so simple that popular 
wit has nicknamed him Sirotabi, or 
White Socks, for his partiality to the 
traditional Japanese socks which are 
economical and easy to launder. He is 
so fond of making economies that his 
relatives had a hard time persuading 
him to repair his false teeth—-which 
had sprung conspicuous gaps—in honor 
of the San Francisco Conference. 

He arrived at this conference with 
less personal luggage than any other 
delegate, after having refused the offer 
of the Tokyo Tailors’ Guild to provide 
him with a new formal outfit. However 
he pleasantly surprised his country 
men when he appeared in photographs 
exhibiting an almost friendly smile (see 
cover). They had feared that he would 
forget about the Japanese tradition of 
unfailing courtesy and make a bad im- 
pression abroad. 

During the war, because of his sus- 
pected pro-American and_ pro-British 
sympathies, Yoshida was held under 
house arrest by the military, but the end 
of the war gave him his big chance. His 
avowal of strong anticommunist senti 
ment and his wartime noncooperation 
with the militarists won the confidence 
of the Occupation. He served in the 
first postwar cabinets of Prince Higash- 
ikuni and Baron Shidehara, and was 
Premier for a short while in 1946 

Yoshida’s present dominant position 
dates from the formation of the con 
servative Democratic Liberal party, 
which made him Prime Minister again 
in November, 1948. 

Three months later, the elections pro- 
vided him with an overwhelming ma- 
jority in the House of Representatives; 
since that time he has kept a strong 
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grip on the Liberal party, exercising 
almost unchallenged control and influ 
At this his 


toric moment when Japan has regained 


ence over the government. 


full independence, the big question is to 
what purpose Shigeru Yoshida will use 
his ever-widening powers. 

The Prime Minister knows, of course, 
that it is the nature of the Japanese 
masses to submit to irksome conditions 
and to drift with the force of destiny 
without complaint. It was this attitude 
that made them malleable in the hands 
of the militarists and later resigned to 
the Occupation as an irresistible po- 
litieal fact. The Japanese are condi- 
tioned by long centuries of authoritarian 
control; public opinion polls have re- 
peatedly revealed that the people are 
unconcerned about politics, uninformed 
about the government and their rights 
as individuals, and little interested in 
the deliberations of the Diet. Oppressed 
by the overwhelming fear of food short- 
ages and suffering widespread poverty, 
they have reverted to fatalism. , 

Of all this Mr. Yoshida is aware. De- 
spite occasional rumblings of public 
opinion, mainly from the intelligentsia, 
he knows that in reality the Japanese 
people as a whole know nothing of de- 
mocracy; that unlike the vocal public 
of long-established democracies, his 
countrymen have no articulate opinion 
that must always be taken into account. 
He may well feel that, as those who 
see the danger in the drift toward the 
right begin to sound the alarm, the 
masses will ignore all warnings and 
resign themselves to their fate. 

If he is right, no one should be sur- 
prised if Japan returns to the old au- 
thoritarian ways with a new strong 
wan—Mr. Yoshida—in control.-UNW 
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Stockholm 


of blood, new Swedish record, Karl 


On giving his 65th pint 


Peterson himself was treated—to a 


party with 65 bottles of champagne. 


* % * 


Walldorf—-When the paratroops be- 
gan fluttering down in French ma- 
neuvers near Heidelberg, one Ger- 
man farmer didn’t wait to examine 
insignia. He hopped on his bicycle. 
sped home, and hung the Red flag 
in his window. 


% *% * 


Paris—-At a _ recent diplomatic re 
ception, Soviet Ambassador Pavlov 
asked for a 


brought to him with a bit of lemon 


martini, which was 
peel. The bearded Russian studied 
the drink, then returned it with the 
booming comment, “In Russia we 
may occasionally have large flies in 
the glasses. But fruit peels—never!” 


* * * 


Copenhagen-—The futility of fiihrer 
less fascism was pointed up when 
convening uniformed members of the 
Danish National Socialist Workers 
Party decided to abstain from action 
until a suitable personality is found 
to lead them to “greater glory.” 


* x 


Coventry—-Weighing the case his- 
tories of trials judged in this Eng- 
lish city, officials found that either 
the complexity of crime, or prolixity 
on crime, or crime itself had in- 
creased two-and-a-half-fold in five 
years: records for 1946 tipped the 
scales at 45 pounds; for 195] they 
hit 110. 


Manuel Meneses 


confessed that he had had his young- 


Lima—-Carpenter 
est son baptized 26 times in the past 
three years, because he had suc- 
ceeded in “borrowing a littlé money 
from each new godfather.” 


* 


London——Asked why he had given 
£30 million to charity, motor mag- 
nate Lord Nuffield replied that he 
had really more than he needed: the 
only food that agrees with him 

cereals, hot or cold—cost him “no 


more than ten bob a week.” 
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Depression or Utopia? 


PART TWO 


The vital question confronting the United States is how to divert its tremendous war economy 


to civilian markets. The answer is a sweeping, imaginative campaign of overseas investments 


By ELLIOTT HAYNE 


This is the concluding section of a 
two-part article on the economic prob- 
lems of war and peace facing this coun- 
try. Part One discussed the phenomenal 
growth of US industry under the re- 


armament program initiated in 1950. 


rg vue American people have met the 
| challenge of rearmament and tri- 
umphed. The gigantic industrial ma- 
chine they are now completing is quite 
literally a deus ex machina, an im- 
provisation on a_ breathtaking scale. 
Through its twin floods of tanks and 
automobiles, ships and washing ma- 
chines, planes and television sets, they 
can simultaneously buttress their mil- 
itary defenses and keep the civilian cup 
brimming. Though protecting them- 
selves from the greatest threat they ever 
faced, Americans are still in clover. 
But their very success will itself be- 
come a challenge should this threat 
fade: to keep the new industrial Goliath 
occupied when military production falls 
off. Unless quickly 


the civilian economy this magnificent 


incorporated into 


power, which today grants the United 


States Spartan strength and Athenian 
ease, will become the heaviest millstone 
in history, dragging the entire country 
into a morass of suffering and depres- 
sion. Deus would become demon. Suc- 
cessfully converted to peaceful pursuits, 
however, it would bestow on the nation 
a material largesse which strains the 
imagination. 

Many otf those who affirm that a swift 
and far-reaching détente between East 
and West ‘is a possibility already feel 
the millstone about their necks—or see 
utopia beckoning around the corner. 
And indeed, the elaborate allurements 
of the Soviet Union over the last sev- 
eral months may herald nothing less. 
Cynics (or realists), who judge Stalin’s 
motives in inverse ratio to what he 
professes, see in his program for “world 
peace and prosperity” now being un- 
veiled a sinister plot to undermine out 
economy and bring us to our knees. 
According to this school, the Kremlin 
purposefully scared us into the present 
boom of rearmament activity with 
Korea, and is now preparing a sudden 
application of the brakes which would 
catapult us into the final economic 
cataclysm forecast by Marx. 

But even if the cold war continues 
apace, the fact remains that a consider- 
able proportion of industrial capacity 
which is today devoted to military pro- 
duction is slated to become available 
to civilians within the next year. Mil- 
itary expenditures, which will reach an 
annual rate of $60 to $65 billion at the 
close of this year will drop sharply 
thereafter to a plateau of $40 to $50 
billion, This year’s investment in indus- 


trial ‘plant and facilities will fall some 
$3 billion short of 1951’s astronomical, 
war-inflated amount; a similar redue 
tion will occur next year. With this vast 
expenditure over $20 billion—soon to 
be chopped off, the number of plants, 
men, and machines demanding peace- 
time employment will be more than 
enough to plunge the country into 
depression or prosperity. 

Which will it be? 

The ability to bring this added in- 
dustrial capacity safely into peacetime 
service is ours. The techniques are 
available. But if we are to take advan- 
tage of them we shall have to reorient 
our economic thinking drastically 

To escape stagnation and atrophy, 
our expanded economy must gain one 
vital outlet: export markets. But in or- 
der to create these markets we must 
fundamentally change our economic be- 
havior. The United States is today a 
creditor nation. Since 1945 our exports 
of crude materials, foodstuffs, manufac- 
tured and semimanufactured goods 
have exceeded our imports of these same 
commodities to the tune of $35 billion. 
Yet despite this enormous imbalance 
which has made us creditor to the 
world, we have acted as though we 
were its debtor and were forced to con- 
serve our financial resources through 
various restrictive measures. 

We have made only token gestures 
toward tariff reductions. The present 
spate of US tariff hikes and requests 
for import quota restrictions is evidence 
enough of this fact. 

We have failed to put a customs sim- 
plification bill through Congress, though 
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this would be a very great help to for- 
eign exporters. ° 
We have failed to 


abroad. By definition a creditor nation 


invest capital 
must invest abroad: other nations, lack- 
ing the financial resources such capital 
represents, would find it impossible to 
buy from it more than they sold to it. 
Trade would thus slow to a halt and 
no debtor-creditor relationship would 
exist. But the United States has at- 
tempted to defy this definition. Our $35 
billion excess of exports over imports 
since the war was made possible. not 
by investments, but by US government 
gifts and loans abroad — $39 billion 
from 1945 to date. By their very nature 
government loans respond to emergen 
cies and hardly create the desired 
market conditions. 

Americans are not the only villains 
of the investment show. Few nations 
have bent over backward as they 


climate attractive to private US inves- 


to create an economic and legal 


tors, and many have done just the re 
verse. But we seem as a nation to believe 
that a sweeping, imaginative campaign 
of overseas investments is not really 
necessary to our position as the greatest 
creditor nation the world has ever 
known. Unless we disabuse ourselves of 
this giant fallacy, we shall surely fail 
to survive the critical days ahead 

To achieve this mental catharsis we 
must first convince ourselves that export 
markets—-indeed greatly expanded ex- 
port markets—-are in fact the sine qua 
non of prosperity and full employment 


A hard look at the problems we would 


REARMAMENT is shifting historic pattern of 


create by throwing our new industrial 
capacity into competition with older 
industries for domestic markets should 


suffice. They are overwhelming. 


i he BEGIN with, a considerable propor 


tion of this new industrial machine 


will be dangerously “marginal” or high 
cost in the competitive atmosphere of 
peacetime US industry. Much of it was 
thrown up with little regard for normal 
Location of 


economic requirements. 


new plants is a prime example. The 
unique geographic distribution of in 
dustrial expansion since 1950—a result 
of the government's desire to foster de 
velopment away from traditional areas 
of industrial concentration as protec- 
tion against atomic attack-—has caused 
1 significant shift in the historic pat 
tern of American industry (see map). 
While new industries in Ohio, Arkansas 
Louisiana and Oklahoma may be self- 
supporting when geared to the military 
it is questionable how many are happily 
materials. 


situated in terms of raw 


markets. transportation facilities and 


supporting industries. For those that 
are not, competition with US industries 
of proven efficiency might be fatal 
lo everyone. 

Another inadequacy of our expanded 
economy is lack of fabricating facilities 

the factories and machines that turn 
out finished civilian products. The huge 
expansion of basic industry induced by 
rearmament has created a formidable 
supply of electric power, steel, chemi- 
cals and other industrial materials and 


facilities which the country’s present 


American industry. Map shows three 


heavy areas of defense and defense-supporting investment in descending order (dark to 


medium) ; 


symbols indicate leading states. 


Many of these industries will find com- 


petitive atmosphere of peacetime operation stifling, must look abroad for markets 


consumer-goods manufacturers cannot 
absorb. This was, of course, the very 
purpose of the program. But if, when 
military production ends, this supply is 
to be transformed into finished goods 
for consumption in the United States, 
fabricating facilities must be built en 
masse, 


} 


Phis brings us smack up against the 


second and overriding problem the 
country must tackle if its added indus 
trial power is to service the domestic 
market. Who are the buyers for the 
output of these additional fabricating 
plants? Where is the consumer demand 
that will keep them going, along with 
the basic industries that serve them? 

The most searching scrutiny fails to 
reveal an answer. For one thing, a 
tremendous spate of overbuying, over- 
production and overstocking took place 
at the start of rearmament. Alarmed by 
the Chinese invasion in Korea and the 
threat of the privations of another world 
war, the US consumer indulged in 
an all-out spending spree. Business fol- 
lowed suit, sinking $18 billion in ex- 
panded inventories. Finally, government 
got into the act with a sizable stock 
piling program. Shelves are groaning 
even today as the aftermath of this 
orgy. 

There is another, more ominous as 
pect of the demand picture. Tradition 
ally, our postwar periods have been 
characterized by impressive civilian 
Aided by the nation’s thirst 


for goods long denied it, the temporars 


shortages 
“war segment” of the economy regained 


its natural, civilian complexion fairly 


easily. 


entirely 


ems time, however, the situation is 


dangerously unique. An 
new economic segment has been created 
for military needs; it has nowhere to re 
turn. By the same token, very little 


backlog of 


public construction 


demand is visible: some 
mainly roads: an 
amount of commercial construction such 
as theaters: a very small ba klog ol 
‘individual demand for items such as 
color television sets. By and large the 
home market has been satisfied without 
recourse to defense and = defense-sup 
porting industries. Our war economy 
seems redundant as far as civilian pro 
duction is concerned. 

To minimize this embarrassing fact 
some observers insist that retiring plant 
and facilities or putting them on a 
standby basis is standard US practice 
and one that accounts for our constant 


climb up the ladder of productivity 








TYPICAL farmhouse reveals remarkable wealth already enjoyed by most 


Americans 


and poses $64 billion question: where are domestic markets for US war economy? 


lhis is quite true, and should be especi 
ally important in the critical situation 
lying ahead. But the addition to our 
industrial plant—most of which is now 
supporting the military—-is far too great 
to be dealt with by this method alone. 
lo appreciate this fact one has only to 
remember that industrial capacity will 
have increased from 164 to 203 per cent 
of 1939 in the 1950-53. Dis- 


pensing with this enormous increment 


years 
is impossible, if only because a labor 
force of this size can’t be “retired.” 
Thus we are back in the basic quan- 
dary. If a flood of goods is to pour 
onto the domestic market, effective de- 
mand for it. now notable for its absence, 
must somehow be created or the country 
will be rocked by depression. To some 
theorists. this is no quandary at all 
Americans, in common with the rest of 
humanity, have an unlimited desire for 
material wealth. According to theory, 
therefore, if they are given the purchas- 
ing power to match the output of their 
expanded economy they will buy up 
that output and keep the economy roll- 


ing. 


ecause the federal government has 
B become the dominating factor in 
our economic life, it must shoulder the 


brunt of creating this additional pur- 


chasing power. It has been suggested 


that Washington has three major weap- 
ons in its arsenal. By relaxing restric- 
1950 on 


mortgage-lend- 


tions imposed in consumer 


credit and real-estate 
ing it can increase purchasing power 
overnight. Unfortunately, this _ first 
weapon is a dud, since these credit re- 
strictions have been only mildly de- 
flationary. 

Tax reduction will be more helpful. 


Added hard 


pocket is the most plausible incitement 


cash in the consumer’s 
to purchase additional goods. 
Finally, the itself 


beyond what its revenue per- 


government can 
spend 
mits. This would create an immediate 
demand on industry to supply the mate- 
rials and labor for hospitals, highways, 
etc., and a secondary demand _ repre- 
sented hy the income received from the 
government for these goods and services. 
For :his money would not come out of 
taxation, nor would it be borrowed in 
the proper sense of the term. It would 
be new money created by government. 
Total purchasing power would thus be 
expanded 

Optimists claim that buying power 
can be raised in this manner to such an 
extent that the country could consume, 
at present price levels. the additional 
output that threatens to descend on us. 


thinking. All 


three of these measures reflect the think- 


This may be wishful 


ing of the 1930’s. They were designed 
to shore up civilian economies that mo- 
mentarily falter. The assumption that 
they could produce the expansion of 
purchasing power required to absorb 
the output of a vast new industrial ma- 
chine is dangerous. 

Even were the assumption valid the 
problem is far from solved. Increased 
purchasing power does not automatic: 
ally assure increased purchases. The 
theory that the consumer will part with 
his padded bankroll is demonstrably 
unsound, He may save a great deal of 
it—which would force our expanded in- 
dustrial capacity into unemployment. 

This dangerous possibility has more 
substance than shadow. With forty per 
cent of their expenditures considered 
“unessential” by economists—frosting 
Americans are already sit- 
ting pretty. It takes a 
make us aware of our wealth. When he 
(and 


on the cake 
European to 
sees the same goods for. sale 
being bought) in a Sears, Roebuck cata- 
log and a luxury Fifth Avenue shop, as 
Peter Drucker, manage 
ment consultant, has pointed out, he is 
thunderstruck. “That the American is 


international 


rich beyond our wildest dreams, we 


know in Europe ... but that it means 
the same things for the rich and for 
the poor, this none of us understood 
and it is much more important.” 
Even now, factories are producing 
more consumer goods than can be sold, 
although the purchasing power is 
there. Savings in the nation, traditionally 
around 3.8 to 4 per cent of disposable 
income (income after taxes) is today 
an impressive 10 per cent. With our 
appetite for goods almost satiated, the 
prospect of an entirely new industrial 
disgorging its profusion of 


to say the least. 


machine 


products is alarming, 


fhe HUCKSTERS offer a way out. Con 


sumer spending, they say, need not 


be a matter of speculation; through sell 


ing, an individual can be made 'o 
spend. Lack of selling may explain the 
present abnormal incidence of savings. 
The average annual expenditure on ad 
1940 was 


3 per cent of the national income. Since 


vertising between 1900 and 


1940, however, the rate has fallen con- 
sistently beneath this average and at 
the moment is a remarkably low 2.4 
per cent. Thus the nation is spending 
$1.7 billion less on sales effort than 
its traditional rate would warrant. Fur- 
thermore, though productive capacity 


(Continued on page 64) 
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All the 


Town’s 


By ALFRED WERNER 


It is a pleasure to report that Salzburg has regained its pre-Anschluss glamor. 


in elaborate festival this summer will once again regale lovers of music and 


theater with the 


ryvure world traveler Alexander von 
| Humboldt, a contemporary of 
Thomas Jefferson, called Salzburg the 
most beautiful city in the world next to 
Naples and Constantinople. Thousands 
of Americans visited this Alpine city 
in the twenties and early thirties, and 
again after Austria’s liberation from 
the Nazi yoke in 1945. All of them 
agree that this site of famous festiva!s 
is a precious jewel of architecture, sur- 
rounded by gorgeous lakes and moun 
tains. As for myself, being a Viennese 
I visited Salzburg almost every summer 
from 1928 to the last carefree pre- 
Anschluss summer. | was a prisoner in 
a concentration camp when the Nazis 
under the 


carried on the festivals 


shadow of the swastika. As everybody 
knows, they were unable to lure foreign 


art lovers to a completely Teutonized 


99 
—- 


most 


sophisticated cultural 


Salzburg, but they did manage to fill 
the Festspielhaus, the Mozarteum, and 
the other theaters simply by “inviting” 
the Hitler youth, important party mem- 
bers, and Deutsche Hausfrauen to watch 
the show. 

After World War II, I 


Austria’s dream-city again and again, 


revisited 


ind was happy to find the glorious level 
of the pre-Nazi festivals reestablished. 
As in 1937, when I had seen it last, 
Salzburg was again a linguistic babel, 
ind a horde of expensive cars with for 
eign license plates crawled through its 
narrow, winding streets. 

This summer, between July 26 and 
August 31, eighteen concerts will be 
given, with such international celebri- 
ties as Wilhelm Furtwaengler and Vic- 
tor de Sabata among the conductors. 
Mozart 


There will be two operas, 


entertainment in 


Europe 


Verdi's Otello, Donizetti's Don Pas- 
quale, and the world premiere of The 
Love of Danae, the last work of the late 
Richard Strauss. 

Following what has now almost be- 
come a tradition, Austria’s best actors 
will perform Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s 
verse-drama, Jedermann (Everyman) 
in the Cathedral Square. There will be 
riotous laughter in the Landestheater 
and the “Rocky Riding School” where 
comedies by the Austrian Aristophanes, 
Johann Nestroy, and the French satir 
ist, Moliere, will be performed. 

This year, visitors from the US need 
no military permit, but only a valid 
passport to enter the Western Zone of 
Austria and its cultural capital. Since 
a privileged exchange rate has been 
established, Austria is now one of the 


least expensive tourist countries. In 





Salzburg itself, more than seventy ho- 
tels are open to tourists, and even in 
the best of them you can get a room 
with private bath and three meals a 
day for from three to nine dollars. 
There are also good hotels a few miles 
away where one can live more cheaply. 

As in the old days, you can once 
again drink your fill at Salzburg’s his- 
toric Peterskeller, or order Salzburger 
Vockerin, an indescribably delicious 
variety of small dumplings, at the 
Muenchnerhof or the Cafe Mozart. 

Last summer, as we ate strawberries 
with Schlag (whipped cream) in the 
Cafe Bazaar, some of my American 
friends insisted that Salzburg was a city 
in Tyrol. “Salzburg,” I said, “is the 
capital of a federal state by the same 
name, one of the eight states that form 
the Republic of Austria.” The perspir- 
ing waiter rallied to my support. 

“It is true, though,” I added, “that 
looking at the natives you might think 
you really were in Tyrol. The shaving 
brushes in the hatbands, the leather 
shorts, the dirndls—you might think 
But Salz- 


burg is far, far older, and far more 


that you were in Innsbruck. 


spiritual. One of Austria’s great writ- 
ers, Hermann Bahr, once declared: 
‘Salzburg is nature turned to spirit.’ ” 
The plan for a Salzburg art festival 
was envisaged as early as 1842, at the 
unveiling of the statue of Wolfgang 
(Amadeus Mozart, the city’s most illus- 
trious son. During the excavations for 
the monument’s foundation a Roman 
mosaic was discovered, with the opti- 
mistic inscription: Hic habitat felicitas. 
Vihil intret mali (Happiness resides 
here; may no evil enter). But it was 
not the Roman _ legionnaires who 
brought civilization to the highly soph- 
isticated Celtic kingdom of Noricum. 
Ancient Celts fashioned the delightful 
bracelets, brooches, and pottery which 
are displayed in the local museum; if 
the charm and lightness of the modern 
Salzburgers remind you somewhat of 
easygoing Parisians, remember the Cel- 
tic ancestry they have in common. 
Perhaps some of the gentlemen to 
whom Salzburg owes its stupendous 
architecture were a little too gay for 
Being of Celtic 


origin, how could they help living fasci- 


church dignitaries. 
nating lives!’ Archbishop Leonhard von 
Keutschach, a contemporary of Chris- 
topher Columbus, decided that it would 
be better for the city if its burghers 
signed away their rights and handed 
them over to him. In a sense, this 


pocket-size Mussolini, who turned the 





EVERYMAN will once again be played in Cathedral Square this year 


together with works by Mozart, 


spiritual sovereigns of Salzburg into 


rather worldly and dictatorial rulers, 
was one of the forefathers of the author- 
itarian system which, long after his 
death, was again embraced in Austria 
by Dollfuss and Schuschnigg. 
Leonhard von Keutschach was, how- 
ever, an excellent administrator. He 
fostered salt mining in the Salzburg 
mountains (Salzburg literally means 
salt castle). Gold, too, was dug there, 
but the deposits were too small to last. 
Leonhard, with his treasury full of 
money, built himself a huge Gothic 
castle, Hohensalzburg, on one of. the 
emerald hills overlooking the city. You 
will find his coat of arms, sporting a 
turnip, all over the formidable castle. 
Why a turnip? Thereby hangs a 
tale: when Leonhard was young, he 
told his father, a peasant, that he was 
through with farming and wanted to 
become an archbishop. The enraged 
parent thereupon threw a turnip at his 


dear son as he strode out of the house. * 


Verdi, Donizetti and Richard Strauss. 


An even more engaging spiritual 
leader, though a less ideal churchman 
from the clerical point of view, was 
Wolf Dietrich who reigned around 1600. 
He was burdened with a double heri- 
tage: the Celtic blood of his father and 
the even wilder blood of the Medicis, a 
gift from his mother. 

He had a charming mistress, Salome 
Alt. and eleven charming children. He 
built the gorgeous Mirabell Castle for 
his abundant family, and whenever the 
enraged burghers dared to complain 
about Frau Alt and her jewelry, he 
clapped them into dungeons. But when 
the Pope ordered him to persecute the 
Protestants in his country, Wolf Die- 
trich, too busy with his private life, was 
very lax in the task, and soon gave it up 
altogether. The Pope became angry, 
but what could he do? 

On the other hand, Wolf Dietrich 
turned Salzburg into one of the most 
beautiful cities of Europe. His coat of 
arms contains one ball in a field of 
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silver (the Medicis had six balls, but 
Wolf was only a poor German prince). 
This heraldic device even decorates his 
gorgeous stables, now used as a theater. 

The common people accused him, 
rightly or wrongly, of burning the ro- 
manesque cathedral to make room for 
a new dome. This imposing Renais- 
sance building, designed by his court 
architect, Vicenzo Scamozzi, is an imi- 
tation of St. Peter’s in Rome. Standing 
on the Domplatz, you will think for a 
moment that you are in Rome itself, 


wo other archbishops, Markus Sit- 
Ties and Paris Lodron, were as 
ostentatious and extravagant as their 
predecessors. From their subjects they 
extorted enormous sums of money which 
they used to beautify the city with stu- 
pendous baroque buildings; they also 
managed to keep Salzburg out of the 
Thirty Years’ War. In the seventeenth 
century it was perhaps the most glorious 
city in all the German realm. An opera 
was performed there for the first time 
on German soil, and the first open-air 
theater in Central Europe was estab- 
lished in the park of Hellbrunn Castle. 

The last of the princes, Hieronymus 
Collorado, was a dull man. He treated 
Mozart so shabbily that the young musi- 
cian left his native city for a more 
appreciative audience. Mozart died in 
Vienna, and neither his sick wife nor 
his friends followed the coffin which 
was thrown into a mass grave. In con- 
trast, Count Collorado’s tomb is well- 
known, but nobody notices it. Every 
visitor to Salzburg, however, pays hom- 
age to Mozart’s genius at the musi- 
cian’s dark and humble birthplace at 9 
Getreidegasse, where a lock of his 
hair in a glass case is one of the city’s 
greatest treasures. 

During the first World War men 
remembered it as a city famous for 
festivals and music, theaters and fun, 
a city where musicians, architects, and 
artists from all the lands assembled to 
sing the Lord’s praise in the most secu- 
lar fashion. The idea of making Sale- 
burg the center of purest art originated, 
as mentioned before, in 1842, but it 
was not until the Dual Monarchy was 
ready to collapse and the Americans 
were breaking the last resistance of the 
Kaiser's armies that the plan took con- 
crete form. 

“The world is shrouded in mists and 
there seems to be no end to the most 
cruel of wars,” said the memorable 
proclamation made by the Salzburg 
Festivals Committee on August 1, 1918. 
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“Nobody knows what the next hour 


will bring. Nevertheless, we dare to 


propose a Salzburg festival dedicated 


to peace, art, and joy. Works of art 
are the only stable things immune to 
We call 


upon those who believe this to join us 


the eternal changes of time. 


and to help us establish in the name of 
Mozart a refuge where art lovers of all 
countries may unite in festive delight, 
once the dark clouds of this world 
catastrophe have passed.” 

Those clouds did pass, and the com- 
mittee wanted to begin the festivals as 
early as the summer of 1919; but the 
plans had to be postponed, principally 
because there was not enough food for 
the thirty-odd 
alone tourists. 

A year later, on August 22, 1920, the 


festivals were held. On a simple wooden 


thousand natives, let 


stage in front of the Salzburg Cathe- 
dral, the morality play Jedermann was 
given. The awe-struck spectators—in- 
cluding the “enemies of yesterday” 
sat on rude benches and watched this 
profound drama of the life and death 
of Everyman, while from the church 
portal organ music sounded, blending 
with the tolling of many bells. 


ERE we should pay tribute to three 
Hy indefatigable men whose genius 
made the festivals possible. Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal died in 1929, Alexander 
Moissi in 1935, and Max Reinhardt in 
1943. But the headwaiter at the Cafe 
Bazaar, a former rendezvous of the 
three great magicians, will still show 
you their Stammtisch (reserved table). 
One of Central Europe's finest poets, 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal actually pro- 
gramed the festivals. He gave expres- 
sion to the idea of Salzburg’s interna- 
tional mission. His message was impor- 
tant at a time when general hatred still 
dominated the European scene. 
“Salzburg. das Herz vom Herzen 
Europas” |the heart of the heart of 
Europe]. he explained. “lies between 
the south and the north, between moun- 
tains and plains. It is halfway bhe- 
tween the heroic and the pastorai; as a 
monument it is partly urban and partly 
rural; it is pervaded by a spirit of time- 
lessness, and unites baroque design 
with a delightful stable rusticity. Mo- 
zart is the perfect expression of it; this 
town seemed predestined to be Mozart's 
birthplace.” 
Hofmannsthal was the author of the 
main attraction of the festivals, Jeder- 
mann. He kept the plot of the medieval 


English morality play, Everyman, but 


he clothed it in such brilliant language 
that what might have been a crude and 
unconvincing affair now appeals to a 
modern sophisticated audience. 

It was the chief magician, Max Rein- 
hardt, however, who through his stu- 
pendous staging wrought the miracle 
that assembled English businessmen, 
Indian maharajas, Russian diplomats, 
American schoolteachers. Japanese 
military attachés, and Viennese intel- 
lectuals to listen amicably to the voice 
of the past. 

Among the steeples of the city, Rein- 
hardt distributed the criers who warned 
Everyman of his approaching death: 
“Jedermann! Jedermann!” they shout- 
ed ominously, while the sun, setting 
behind the mountains, dyed thé marble 
of the cathedral red. I shall never for- 
get this scene, nor shall time obliterate 
for me the sounds of Alexander Moissi’s 
melancholy and melodious voice. It was 
Reinhardt who selected the genius 
Moissi to portray the wealthy sinner 
and later penitent Everyman. 

Jedermann was not played in the 
summer of 1938. As a matter of fact, 
the victorious Nazis gleefully removed 
Hofmannsthal’s bust from the Fest- 
Max Reinhardt. the Wizard 


of Salzburg. became an exile; his castle, 


spielhaus. 
Leopoldskron, was confiscated, and 
Reinhardt Square was rechristened 
Hofstallgasse. The sign painters were 
the only Salzburgers to profit by the 
political change. The city lost such 
masters as Toscanini and Bruno Walter. 
Lotte Lehmann and the actress Helene 


Neverthe- 


less, it took the Salzburgers months to 


Thimig, Reinhardt’s wife. 
realize what fools they had been to 
strew roses instead of hand grenades in 
Hitler’s path. 

Yet the Nazis were unable to wipe 
out the glory that is Salzburg. Even 
during World War IT. countless Amer- 
icans, Britishers, and others nostalgical- 
ly recalled that 


Europe’s place-to-go in July or August 


Austrian dream-city, 


Perhaps some, if not all visitors real- 
ized that they had arrived at a home of 
everlasting beauty, more than a gather- 
intellectual 
dandies, or cynical barbarians. “Salz- 


ing place for rich snobs, 


burg is nature turned to spirit.” The 
spiritualization of Man through the 
Muses, through musie and architecture. 
is Salzburg’s greatest task. It is fortu- 
nate that the city has escaped the rav- 
ages of war and that, unlike most Euro- 
pean cities, it has its cathedrals and pal.- 
aces standing intact in their original 
glory. —UNW 





Doom or Birth 


of the French Empire? 


By GEORGE W. HERALD 


Paris 

ryvue day after the bloody riots in 
| Tunisia | was having dinner with a 
high official of the French Foreign Min 
istry. We discussed not only what had 
taken place in Tunis, but also the dark 
situation in Indochina and the trouble 
that was brewing in Morocco and else- 
asked 
Wasn't the French Empire falling apart 


where. I finally point-blank: 
the same way as all others? Hadn't the 
war in the Far East ruined French 
finances ? 

“We have survived worse calamities,” 
the diplomat answered quietly. “The 
French Union is like a cat with nine 
lives. Take a good look at the map, and 
you will see that our overseas posses- 
sions offer the key to Europe’s salvation. 
As a matter of fact we feel that our 
pioneer work overseas is barely be- 
ginning.” 

Intrigued, I looked not only at the 
map but at ample documentation 
Premier Pinay’s office obligingly put at 
my disposal. In the days that followed, 
I also talked at Jength to various co- 
lonial officials, traders, and military 
men. I soon found that France’s policy 
in her troubled areas overseas was far 
more subtle than appeared on the sur- 


face. It became clear, for instance, why 


This exclusive report sheds completely new light on 


France’s colonial crisis. lt reveals that while the headlines 


are monopolized by dramatic news about wars and riots, 


behind the scenes the French are going ahead with a blue- 


print for creating a democratic French Union of 100 


million Frenchmen of all races enjoying equal rights 


she is adopting a much stronger course 
in Tunisia than the one she now  pur- 
sues in Viet-Nam. At the end of my 
inquiry there emerged an entirely new 
pattern for the empire’s future which 
may well turn out to be one of the most 
sensational developments of our time. 
With 4,670,000 square miles and 77 
million inhabitants, the French Empire 
is today the biggest in the world. The 
sun never sets on the tricolor flying from 
Morocco to Cambodia, from Tahiti to 
Martinique, from Senegal to Madagas 
car, from Gabon to New Caledonia, and 
the French don’t intend to give up an 
inch of any of these territories. But 
they lately have reexamined their posi- 
tions and have decided to carry out a 
gradual shift in emphasis from the Far 
East to Africa. Such a shift. they hope, 
will revitalize the French Union and 
make it the strongest pillar of Western 
civilization outside the United States. 
The French consider this move their 
most urgent task today. According to 
Foreign Minister Robert Schuman, all 
their initiative on the continent—the 
steel-coal pool, the European army, the 
Furopean Federation—make little sense 
unless they are connected with their ef- 


fort in Africa. And he is backed on this 


point by a people who, contrary to 
belief, 


fanatical faith in the destiny of their 


widespread retain an almost 
empire 

lo understand fully what is going on, 
one must realize that the French con- 
cept of their imperial role differs widely 
from that of the British, for instance. 
England’s colonies started out as purely 
commercial ventures and always re- 
mained primarily business enterprises 
adding to the wealth and power of the 
homeland. There was little room for 
sentiment in these operations. In con- 
trast, the French always felt—-rightly o1 
wrongly--that they offered more than 
they took. They built reads in their col 
onies, drained marshlands, planted 
woods, stopped floods, altered courses 
of rivers, erected dams. fought diseases 
opened schools, raised crops, and im- 
proved general living standards. Many 
patriots will tell you that in the past 
fifty years France’s genius found its 
noblest expression not at home but in 
those vast virgin overseas lands. The 
French have made national heroes out 
of such figures as Marshal Lyautey, the 
“nacifier of Morocco.” 

jut France is not only proud of her 


material achievements in the empire. 





BERBERS, brave and shy, from Morocco. 


She sincerely feels that her mission 
civilisatrice is, above all, a spiritual 


one. That’s why even French leftists 


(Communists excepted) have become 


colonial-minded. They want to make the 
French Union “one big family of 100 
million Frenchmen” who enjoy equal 
rights and can ascend to the highest 
offices. They point with satisfaction to 
colored men like Gaston Monnerville 
who, for many years, has presided over 
the Council of the Republic. Since the 
end of World War II, they have gone 
out of their way to introduce French 
democratic institutions in some of the 
Africa. In their 
view, France has a sacred duty to bring 
to all under her 
tutelage the Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité. Thus it is fair to 


remotest corners of 
backward people 
blessings of 
say that most politically conscious 
Frenchmen are today looking at their 
empire with a sense of mission to be 
found elsewhere only among members 
of the Catholic church or the Com- 
munist party. 

It is against this background that the 
new plans for the French Union must 
be appraised. So far these plans have 
officially formulated 
they raise a number of ticklish inter- 


not been since 
national issues and require careful tim- 
ing. But they have been the object of 
many confidential memoranda in Paris 
and have been discussed, at least in 
part, with British and American repre- 
sentatives. Here follows the gist of the 
French line of reasoning and contem- 
plated action: 

In the course of the next few years. 
the French and other European nations 
are bound to learn more about Amer- 
ican production methods than ever. The 
result will be a steady increase in the 











output of consumer and other goods in 
Europe. But the markets for these goods 
will remain limited. The United States, 
while encouraging her allies to produce 
more, appears unwilling or unable to 
lower her tariff barriers. The Soviet 
Union, despite recent overtures, cannot 
afford to buy more than a relatively 
small amount of merchandise. Europe 
herself can at best use only part of 
what she manufactures. Does this mean 
that Asia’s little appendix is condemned 
to lead forever a meager and precarious 
existence between two giants? 

By no means, say the French. Why 
always look horizontally to the east and 
west? Why not turn our eyes in a ver- 
tical direction to the south? There lies 
an entire continent still largely con- 
trolled by European nations—and above 
all by France. If this continent and a 
federated Europe could be welded to- 
gether into one supranational commu- 
nity, unprecedented new vistas would 
suddenly be opened. 

West and Equatorial Africa abound 
in untapped treasures of gold, diamonds, 
uranium, copper, lead, iron ore, phos- 
phate, sulphur, and timber. To exploit 
these riches, France and the other co- 
lonial powers need tremendous amounts 
of industrial machinery. They must 
build scores of new ports, cities, high- 
roads, hydraulic plants. By inviting the 
nations of the Old World to help them 
in this gigantic task, they could create 
work for millions of Europeans and 
Africans for many decades. With a pop- 
ulation of 240 


Eurafrica—as the French already call 


million inhabitants, 
it—would more than match all other 
world markets, including America, as 
a producer and consumer. 

The French conceive Eurafrica as a 


framework in which each colonial power 
would continue to administer the ter- 
ritories it now controls. France, for ex 
ample, would call upon the Germans, 
Swedes, Swiss, and Dutch to furnish 
technicians and capital goods but the 
only way these nations could gain ac- 
cess to the treasure lands would be 
through Paris. France feels that her 
African possessions must under no cir- 
cumstances be split up like the German 
and Italian colonies, lest Europe lose 
its last big asset and become sand- 
wiched for good between more powerful 
empires. That’s why she has decided to 
reinforce her position in Africa to the 
utmost and withstand all pressures 
tending to dislocate her holdings there. 
The scope of this program requires 
that France throw ballast elsewhere, 
and, according to authoritative sources, 
she has already started doing so. Be- 
hind the scenes, the French are eagerly 
looking for an opportunity to end the 
war in Indochina which is killing their 
best manhood, draining their economy 
and offering no prospect of victory. 
“We don’t intend to pull out of Viet- 
Nam,” Radical 
Massot explained. “On the contrary, our 


party deputy Pierre 


new High Commissioner, M. Jean 
Letourneau, will try to holster our 
forces there. But if we must have a stale 
mate, it might just as well be an un 
bloody one. We think of asking the 
United Nations to act as mediator, for 
what’s the sense of fighting a war in 
which neither side can win?” 

Recent operations in Indochina show 
that both camps are about equally 
strong: and cannot hope to gain more 
than local successes. The French ex- 
peditionary corps counts some 260,000 
men, including 75,000 Frenchmen, 20,- 








THE FRENCH UNION 


AFRICA 


| Algeria 

2 Morocco 

3 Tunisia 

4 French West Africa 
Dahomey 44,749 1,474,000 
108,455 2,130,000 
461,389 3,137,000 
Haute Volta 121,892 3,044,000 
Ivory Coast 129,807 2,031,000 
Mauritania 364,092 524,000 
Niger 493,822 2,041,000 
Seneaal 81,081 1,994,000 
5 Togoland 21,235 972,000 


Area Sq.Mi. Population 
851,078 8,751,000 
153,870 8,594,000 

60,209 3,387,000 


French Guinea 


French Sudan 


F. W. A. (Conf.) Area $q.Mi. 


6 Cameroons 170,230 
7 French Equatorial Africa 

Chad 495,752 
Gabon 103,089 
Middle Congo 132,046 
Ubangi-Shari 238,224 
8 Reunion 970 
9 Madagascar 229,438 
10 Comoro 790 
1! French Somaliland 8,376 


ASIA 
12 Viet-Nam 
12 Cambodia 


Population 
3,011,000 


2,011,000 
423,000 
631,000 

1,065,000 
252,000 

4,160,000 
150,000 

47,000 


127,259 22,973,000 
53,668 3,279,000 


Asia (Conf.) Area $q.Mi. 


12 Laos 91,428 
13 French India 197 


AMERICA 
14 St. Pierre and 

Miquelon 93 
15 Guadeloupe 686 
16 Martinique 427 
17 French Guiana 34,740 


Population 


1,208,000 
317,000 


OCEANIA 

18 French Pacific 
Settlements 1,545 

19 New Caledonia 7,654 

20 New Hebrides 4,633 





000 Foreign Legionnaires, 50,000 Af- 
112,000 Rebel 
leader Ho Chi Minh commands an esti- 
mated 350,000 men half of whom are by 


ricans, and natives. 


now well-trained in modern combat 
methods. American arms deliveries to 
the French 


stepped up but they are amply matched 


forces have lately been 
by the military supplies Viet-Minh re- 
ceives from Red China, Russia, and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The deadlock could be broken only 
by one of two events: a) open inter- 
vention by the 200,000 Chinese troops 
poised north of the border; b) a sudden 
increase in US military aid to such pro- 
portions that the Communists could be 
defeated in the field Both developments 
are held equally unlikely by French 
authorities. Red China, they say, will 
not risk aerial reprisals by the United 
Nations, and America shows no eager- 
ness to add to her liabilities on the 
mainland of Asia. Up to now, the US 
has allotted no more than $160 million 
to aid the three associated states of 
Laos, Cambodia, and Viet-Nam. This is 
little compared to the $1.3. billion 
France spent in the area last year, and 
she feels she cannot go on forever mak- 
ing such expenditures out of all propor- 
tion to the revenues she used to draw 
from the region. 

Under these circumstances, the 
French are seeking a Korea-type truce 
that would leave each antagonist in the 
positions he now occupies. Such a truce, 
they argue, would not only stop futile 
bloodshed but reflect more or less ac- 
curately the current balance of forces 
in that part of the world. It would en- 
able them to install genuine democratic 
regimes in the associated states and 


promote long overdue agrarian reforms. 


It also would give the three states time 
to build up their own armed forces to 
a point where they could relieve France 
of at least part of her burden. 

France realizes that she is responsible 
to the Free World for keeping Indo- 
china out of communist control and she 
will go on doing so until a truce can be 
arranged. But for herself she no longer 
has any colonial ambitions in the area, 
except that it will be a matter of pride 
and prestige for her to see the associ- 
ated states remain in the French Union 
as fully independent and voluntary 
members. 

The situation in North Africa is en- 
tirely different. France’s leaders feel 
they cannot realize their long-range 
projects south of the Sahara without 
the cooperation of Tunisia and Morocco, 
if only for purely geographical reasons. 
They 


were the two protectorates to leave the 


predict disastrous consequences, 


French Union at this particular time. 
Their secession would almost certainly 
provoke a chain reaction that might en- 
gulf Algeria (officially an integral part 
of metropolitan France) and Black 
Africa as well. This, in turn, they say, 
would deprive Europe of her sole re- 
maining hinterland and cripple the re- 
sistance of both continents against the 
communist virus. 

However, this is not the only reason 
for France’s firm stand in North Africa. 
According to veteran observers, she is 
also nurturing a deep distrust against 
the Anglo-Saxons. Outwardly, colonial 
relations between France and Great 
Britain are now cordial enough. Mr. 
Charles Pflimlin, Minister for Overseas 
France, recently met Mr. Oliver Lyttle- 
ton, Her Majesty’s Colonial Secretary, 
and both laid the groundwork for a 


Commission of Technical Cooperation 
in Central Africa. 

But the French recall that Cecil 
Rhodes conceived the Black Continent 
as a purely British dependency, and 
they are sure the British remember this 
too. Nor have they forgotten how 
Winston Churchill obliged them in 1945 
to evacuate Syria and Lebanon, their 
ancient strongholds in the Middle East. 
They claim that the Tunisian national- 
ists are receiving arms and ammunition 
across the border from the new British- 


sponsored Republic of Libya. Some of 
Arab 


League, consciously or not, is playing 


them even contend that the 
England’s game by stirring up unrest in 
the French protectorates. And one rea- 
son why they want to speed up the 
creation of Eurafrica is the fear that 
otherwise their possessions will sooner 
or later fall into the sterling orbit. 
“Unless, of course, the dollar gets 
there first,” the French say. Most of 
United 
States activities in Africa. They readily 


them are looking askance at 


acknowledge that the Marshall Plan has 
helped them double the production of 
phosphate and concrete in Morocco, 
triple Algeria’s wine export, establish 
entirely new fishing and fruit-canning 
industries along California lines. Yet 
they believe that the US offers this 
type of aid from strictly selfish mo- 
tives. Many even attribute downright 
machiavellian designs to America. The 
administrator of a rural district near 
Casablanca, for instance, told me: 

“You Yankees are trying to move in 
on us. You lecture us because we seem 
slow in granting freedom to the 
Tunisians and Moroccans. Let me tell 
you what we think you are really after: 


you want to split up our union into so- 
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NATIVE of Guiana, Gaston Monnerville 


called autonomous states which couldn't 
take care of themselves alone. Then you 
would ‘come to their assistance’ and 
dominate them as you please. 

As US officials told me, these notions 
are so widely held in France that spe 
cial efforts are now being made to refute 
them. The French are remincged that 
America, far from wanting to divide and 
rule, hasn't stopped clamoring for a 
United Europe and would be only too 
happy to see large parts of Africa in 
cluded in such a supranational com 
munity. What Americans are concerned 
with is not the size of a political o 
ganism but the spirit in which it is run 
And in this respect, they cannot help 
worst enemies 


feeling that France's 


overseas have often been some of he: 


own representatives 
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presides over the Council of the Republic 


In fact, thoughtful Frenchmen are 
the first to admit that France doesn’t 
everywhere practice what she preac hes 
In Paris itself no color bar exists. Sit 
ting in a sidewalk café on the Boulevaré 
St. Michel, one can nowadays watch 
dozens of white girls pass by on the 
well-dressed Negro student 


arms ol 


colonies. Racial equality 


Irom the 
become a living reality here. But 
ciples honored in France's capital 

disregarded in many parts of her em 
pire. The slogan of the “100 million 
Frenchmen” has largely remained an 
empty promise up to now. Administra- 
tors in the field are used to making their 
own policies. Many of them are old 
colonials who haven't learned anything 
new in the past thirty years. They still 


believe in a paternalistic form of dicta 


torship. Their favorite term is la gene 


rosité francaise which implies that 
they feel congenitally superior to the 


(Webster defined 


generosity as a “magnanimous act com 


people they govern 


ing from a person of high birth.”) And 
if that superiority is challenged in any 
way, they get tough at once, order mass 
irrests, establish internment camps, im 
pose curfews and censorship. 

According to qualified observers, this 
type of imperial ruler is especially well 
entrenched in North Africa where he 

an count upon the support of large 
groups of French settlers. In Tunisia 
for example, 150.000 Frenchmen dwell 
among 3.4 million Arabs. Six thousand 
Frenchmen own more than 50 per cent 
of the arable land. No wonder this 
minority seeks to maintain its privilege : 
it any price and always espouses the 
narrowest political views. During World 
War IT, most of the settlers were fervent 
followers of Marshal Pétain, and even 
today they somehow manage to re 

Gaulle as a 

of sinister leftist. It was largely on their 
Resident 
General, Jean de Hauteclocque, recently 
had the 


Chenik arrested without ado 


General Charles de 


prodding that the French 


government of Mohammed 


In the past. French settlers oversea 
were usually able to buttress their posi 
iid ol pe ked 


These men were kept happy by 


tions with the 
( hie fs. 


flattery and more concrete tokens of 


native 


esteem. In return, they guaranteed that 
the masses under their sway staved 
quiet and docile. The system worked so 
well that the French would like to pet 
against hope The new 


cabinet of M 


Baccouche is one more and pe rhaps last 


petuate it 
Punisian Salaheddine 
attempt in this direction. M. Baecouche 
is a wealthy Tunisian businessman who 
went to school in Paris and has always 
been “a devoted friend of France.” But 
he represents only a small élite while 
the Neo-Destour continues to stage 
bloody incidents and foster popular dis 
content behind a curtain of censorship 

Fortunately it can be recorded that 
Freneh promises ol equality ind fra 
ternity have been much better kept in 
the territories south of the desert where 
no large groups of French residents are 
trying to protect their private interests 


In West and Equatorial Africa, 


lion natives realize what benefits they 


30 mil 


ire reaping from the dedicated work of 
French scientists in the fields of med 
chemistry, 


icine, hygiene, agriculture 


engineering, and education. So many 
' 


voung tribesmen crave education that 


(Continued on page 64) 





This Month’s Books of the 


Medicine Without Tears 


ryviiere has been an important up- 
ga in the relations between the 
doctor and the patient in the past ten 
years. Pace-setting scientific investiga 
tion is no longer the private province 
and possession of the scientist or the 
physician. 

The public now eagerly watches the 
results of scientific progress and insists 
on being intimately linked to every 
phase of its accomplishment. The cause, 
diagnosis, and treatment of disease is 
no longer surrounded by an aura of 
mysticism. Rather is the polysyllabic 
medical and scientific jargon of hospital 
and consultation room now shared with 
sincerity and understanding by the one 
most vitally interested in health, name- 
ly the patient. 

If we accept the orientation that the 
medical health of an individual is the 
basis for the social and economic level 
of the family, the home, the community, 
and the nation, and if we accept the fact 
that our emotional and intellectual at 
tainments are based on our physical or 
psychic well-being, we can understand 
the avidity of the American public for 
authoritative information on all phases 
of medicine and its correlated sciences 

The ultimate criterion of health is 
the serviceability of the individual. An 
individual who cannot function com 
pletely in his job, in his family, and in 
his community is suffering from illness 
no matter what the character of the ill 
ness is. A fractured bone. a stuffy nose. 
or psychological anxiety can all be 
measured in terms of serviceability and 
productivity and is therefore an index 
to his health. 

\ special disease has insinuated itself 
into the lives of the American people. 
This is the disease of fear. Fear of med- 
ical statistics is often induced by a gross 


misunderstanding and _ misinterpreta- 


By LESTER L. COLEMAN, M.D. 


medical publicity. 


tion of misguided 
If we honestly believe all the statistics 
that are thrown at us, our destiny would 
resemble this unfortunate pattern. All 
of us now would be living in the shadow 
of fear that one out of every eight of us 
will be dying of cancer, while. one out of 
twenty of us is in a mental institution; 
this being possible only if we have 
escaped the medical statistics of heart 
disease, arthritis, and tuberculosis, and 
have been fortunate enough not to have 
been killed in any one of the Fourth of 
July or Labor Day accidents. When 
these facts are compounded by the im- 
minent fear of atom bombs, we then 
can understand why fear and psycho- 
neurosis are so much a part of our daily 
living, and such a destructive force to 
personal productivity. 

In an effort to combat this fear, I have 
chosen to review three books whose 
authors have aimed their material at 
anxiety in an effort to show that hope 
and encouragement are inherent in to 


day’s scientific progress. 


Arthritis, by Robert D. Potter, Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York, 239 pages, $2.75 


Robert Potter, as a scientist and as 
the executive director of the Interna- 
tional Congress on Rheumatoid Diseases 
had unique advantages in the prepara- 
tion of this hopeful and encouraging 
book on arthritis. Mr. Potter’s book is 
introduced by Dr. Philip S. Hench who 
was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1950 
for his distinguished contributions to 
medicine by the study of cortisone and 
its effect on arthritis. 

The author presents a general pic- 
ture of arthritis as it affects the destiny 
of millions of people in America. He 
classifies the disease into various kinds, 
namely rheumatoid arthritis and osteo- 
arthritis, pointing out the distinguishing 


characteristics of each, and emphasiz- 
ing constantly the hopeful aspects ot 
cure even in the light of distressing 
statistics, Gout ts accurately described 
from the point of view of cause, present 
day treatment and cure. 

The author, in an interesting fashion, 
portrays many of the innumerable kinds 
of treatment used for arthritis prior to 
the new avenues of cortisone and ACTH, 
like gold salts and X-ray. He facetiously 
refers to this period as “B.C.” and fur 
the; clarifies many of the simple ques- 
tions about diet and climate as they af- 
fect the general condition 

A very interesting chapter is devoted 
to Psychogenic Rheumatism, that is 
rheumatism which is caused by some 
psychological aberration. He empha- 
sizes the fact that all patients who have 
arthritis and are incapacitated by it 
understandably have psychological re- 
actions to their disease. This distinction 
must be constantly emphasized if the 
psychosocial problems of the arthritic 
are to be understood 

The author then clearly shows the 
basic pring iples of ACTH and cortisone 
and points out their distinction, their 
uses, their advantages, and their poten 
tial dangers. He shows that the doors of 
scientific investigation have just been 
opened, to new and further exciting 
studies for the eventual control and cure 
of arthritis. He specifically urges that 
former means of treatment be continued 
and used in conjunction with the newer 
forms like cortisone and ACTH. 

The entire book has been reviewed 
by leading physicians in American 
Rheumatology. The medical material is 
accurate and inclusive in its interpreta- 
tion. The book is the result of an effort 
to coordinate correlated scientific mate- 
rial, so that confusion will play no part 
in the story of arthritis. Mr. Potter’s 
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simple presentation of the remarkable 
scientific advances against the crippling 
disease of arthritis is a testimonial to 
the constant research in American sci- 
entific laboratories. 

The book alleviates the anxiety in- 
herent in the disease. The encourage- 
ment that one is left with is a mature 
understanding of arthritis and an appre- 
ciation of the problems that confront 
the physician as he tries with humility 
and good judgment to direct the patient 
to a return to serviceability. 


You and Your Heart, H. M. Marvin, 
M.D. Random House, New York, 306 
pages, $3 


Dr. Marvin and his associates were 
motivated to write You and Your Heart 
in a further effort to diminish the fear 
which has insinuated itself into the lives 
of adults. Fear of chronic invalidism 
from heart disease, coupled with fear 
of dependency, seems to hang over the 
heads of adult males like a Sword of 
Damocles. 

A wealth of accurate useful informa- 
tion is contained in this book which de- 
scribes all the important aspects of the 
heart, the blood vessels, their diseases, 
and the wonderful new techniques at our 
disposal for treatment and control of 
heart disease. 

The authors have departed from med- 
ical terminology and present in a sim- 


ple concise way the values of health 





US COLLEGIANS 
KEEP UP WITH UN 


Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, recently stressed the im 
portance of “a large group in every coun- 
try who fully understand our (UN) aims 
and ideals . It is the privilege and 
it is the duty of college men and women 
to play a leading part in this work.” 

Members of the 200 chapters of the 
Collegiate Council for the United Nations, 
college affiliate of the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, give a tre 
mendous amount of time and energy to 
this effort. 

One of their efforts, the Intercollegiate 
Institute on the United Nations, “is the 
original student leadership conference of 
its kind in the country. Convening each 
spring, as it will this year June 15-21, 
the Institute brings together representa 
tives from the colleges with representa- 
tives from the UN, The Institute is held 
at Finch College in New York City, there 
by providing firsthand study of the UN 
through visits and meetings at UN head 
quarters. It also gives an opportunity for 
interchange of ideas among US students 
as well as with foreign students studying 
in this country. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE UNITED NATIONS, Inc 
45 East 65th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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that are normally taken for granted. In 
a lucid fashion they even point out that 
these very statistics showing the rise 
of heart disease are an indication of the 
health of the nation rather than the 
disease of the nation. Actually the in- 
creasing number of heart cases is in a 
sense a good measure of modern med 
icine’s success in treating diseases 
which not many years ago would have 
been responsible for early deaths. 

The authors encouragingly teach us to 
respect our heart and its function and 
ask us specifically not to impose on it 
greater burdens than it deserves. The 
heart of fifty is not the heart of twenty, 
but the heart of fifty can function in 
perfectly wonderful health if it is not 
given additional burdens like too much 
exercise or unnecessary weight. 

The writers speak of the advances in 
rheumatic fever—advances which de- 
pend on the newer antibiotics and 
chemotherapy. The frequency of rheu- 
matic fever has been cut down tre- 
mendously by our newer knowledge of 
these drugs. Congenital diseases of the 
heart once made invalids of every child 
born with such a condition. Today oper- 
ations previously thought too hazardous 
are performed both safely and success- 
fully when fortified with the antibiotics, 
transfusions, and the new surgical tech- 
niques. The blue baby is a living testi- 
monial to these remarkable advances. 

The book contains many stimulating 
thoughts about the psychological as- 
pects of heart disease and its con- 
comitant limitation of activity in the 
lives of those who have had heart dis- 
ease. It tells of the rehabilitation by 
psychological and social encouragement 
of the persons who have had heart dis- 
ease, 

Dr. Marvin finally 
romance, the fear, and the superstitions 
of medical knowledge that have _per- 
petuated many myths about the heart 


speaks of the 


and its diseases. He shows how a man 
with a heart murmur can take a normal 
place in society as a serviceable human 
being and need not be limited in any 
way because of it. He encouragingly 
points out that many forms of heart 
disease are curable, and emphasizes 
that it is not hereditary. He discusses 
the problems of alcohol, tobacco, and 
coffee as they affect the heart and blood 
vessels. 

One of the most significant aspects 
of the book is the comforting assurance 
that comes to the laity about heart dis- 
ease and the unfounded fear of it. You 
and Your Heart serves an exceedingly 
good function in assurance by its empha- 


sis on the greater and newer advances 
of medicine in the eventual treatment 


and cure of heart disease. 


A Psychosomatic Approach to Surgery, 
Bernard J. Ficarra, M.D. Froben Press, 
New York, 120 pages, $2. 


There is no longer any question about 
the interrelationship between the psyche 
and the soma. Actually this means that 
there is a unity of the body and mind. 
The author emphasizes the constantly 
increasing significance of the psycho- 
somatic approach to medicine and 
surgery. 

One of the functions of the book is to 
eradicate any confusion in the mind 
of the layman with regard to the rela- 
tionship between mind and body, and to 
the extent that one might influence the 
other. Surgery, which heretofore was 
considered to be barren of any psycho- 
logic implications, is now recognized as 
being profoundly affected by such newer 
understanding. Anxiety and fear are 
shown to alter significantly the post- 
operative course of surgical patients. 
The psychosomatic implications of 
surgery must be considered with the 
same degree of understanding as are 
aspects of diagnosis and infection. 

An interesting portion of the book is 
devoted to personalities who because of 
insecurity, anxiety, and other psycho- 
somatic aberrations lend themselves to 


repeated surgical procedures. The psy 


choanalytic implications of course are 
many, varied, and complex. The surgeon 
must be aware of such drives in order 
that he may avoid such unnecessary 
surgical procedures and with under- 
standing help reorientate the emotional 
status of the patient. 

To overlook the psychologic implica- 
tions of surgery is to overlook a major 
factor in its ultimate success and ac- 


complishment. 


The books reviewed are but a few of 
the many aimed at the adult layman in 
order to alleviate anxiety and at the 
same time aid in disseminating medical 
information to the public. Too often 
aspects of our personal and_ public 
health are taken for granted and there- 
fore neglected or carelessly disregarded. 

On health depends our functioning 
capacity in our job, in our home, and 
in our community. On health depends 
our entire social structure. This very 
awareness is a responsible factor in the 
maintaining of our standards mirrored 
by longevity and personal happiness. 








HE oldest known medical treatise 
gynecology, inscribed on papyrus 


years’ before Christ. Almost 4000 years 
entered a period where the art of healing. promises to a4 
become a science. Modern medicine and Ri Sag 
therapy began with Pasteur who was born in 1822. 
pioneered in bacteriology, divining its laws and 
ing their application with masterful brilliance. E 
followed by other giants who will forever 
chief glories of the nineteenth century. Koch 
ered the tubercle bacillus; Behring, vaccines; 
antisepsis; Semelweiss, puerperal fever; the 
lich, the vast possibilities of chemotherapy. 
of these pioneers is being continued by physicians of 
great talent and devotion, More often than not 
scured by anonymity, they are the real benefactors 
mankind. They are more fortunate than their 
sors because today three new eélements 
powerfully to the efficiency of their labors, 

One is the growing consciousness « r 
in health problems. Poverty, unc 
sanitary housing conditions are x 
of the medical, picture as the disease: 
over the world the awareness spreads 
enemy of death is not the hypodermic nex ore 
decent living conditions, more food, cloner gore, 
better drinking water. 

Another element is the spirit of inte 
Never before have nations been so 
benefits of medical science 0 
before have men, women and 
countries been so promptly 


Bat 





Why the World Is Sick 


By THE EDITORS 


EALTH, in the words of the World 
H Health Organization, is not only 
an “absence of disease and infirmity.” 
It is “a state of complete physical, men- 
tal, and social well-being.” 

Under this definition the entire world 
is sick. On the one hand are the “mass” 
diseases, terrible parasitic and infec- 
tious cripplers which play havoc with 
the lives and happiness of two thirds 
of the earth’s inhabitants. On the other 
are the “luxury” diseases, such as 
cancer, which have appeared in the 
Western world as the mass diseases 
have been conquered. Both of these must 
be eliminated or controlled before the 
immeasurable rewards of global health 
can be enjoyed. 

The luxury diseases are in many ways 
the most fascinating and challenging. 
As the jungle of mass diseases—plague, 
typhus, leprosy, cholera—was cleared 
away in the West, new sicknesses, more 
refined but equally deadly, sprang into 
view. It became apparent that medicine 
could not look forward to a final frontier 
but rather a succession of horizons 


constant new worlds to conquer. The 


DEATH is the unseen member of this 


open well; WHO helps governments provide sources of pure water. 


group around a germ-filled 


doctor joined hands with Alice and the 
Red Queen, running ever faster to stay 
in the same place. 

Because more and more people in the 
West were living to a ripe old age, the 
first of the luxury diseases to appear 
were the “degenerative” variety. Dis- 
eases of the heart and the circulatory 
system became common, as did brain 
hemorrhages, organic and glandular dis- 
orders. Cancer is growing more serious; 
last year it set a new record in the 
United States, killing 215,000 people. 
Diabetes, which results from glandular 
degeneration, is statistically on the in- 
crease in Western countries. Some forms 
of rheumatism have also been classified 
as degenerative in cause. The organs 
and tissues simply wear out with age 
and begin to function poorly or fall prey 
to disease. Western medicine, in short, 
has been presented with the: recurring 
problem of Uncle Neds. prostate gland. 

Along with the degenerative diseases 
have come those which reflect the stress 
under which «Western man _ lives and 
squirms. Progress has a price, and it is 


a heavy one; conflicts and anxieties are 


an inevitable by-product of shifting 
values in a swiftly evolving society. They 
pay off in peptic ulcers, alcoholism, 
arteriosclerosis, thrombosis, and neu- 
roses, 

The problem of mental health is truly 
frightening. The National Association 
for Mental Health reports that one out 
of every twelve children born this year 
in the United States will require hos- 
pitalization at some time during life as 


Nine mil- 


lion Americans now suffer from mental 


a result of mental ill-health 
illness and other personality disturb- 
ances (the most common form is schizo- 
phrenia, in which the personality of the 
victim disintegrates), while another 1.5 
million are mentally deficient. 
Finally, “new” diseases previously 
masked or inhibited by mass diseases 
have appeared as a tax on luxury. In- 
dustrial development has brought its 
own hazards such as silicosis, a disease 
of the lungs induced by breathing sili- 
cate or quartz dust. Babies with con- 
genital weaknesses. whom the older 
diseases would have destroyed en masse, 


are surviving to bedridden maturity. 


UNICEF/WHO nurse climbs ladder to house on stilts in 
Phailand campaign against yaws, where it attacks 1 in 18. 
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Poliomyelitis is undoubtedly the truest 
example of a luxury disease: not only 
is it most evident among the well-off 
nations of Europe and America, but it is 
found mainly among the well-to-do 
classes in these countries. 

These are the challenges that face 
Western clinicians, pharmacologists, 
psychiatrists, and sociologists in their 
battle for a healthy society. Their ad- 
vances and refinements to date have 
been enormous, and are in tempo with 
the general pace of modern Western 
civilization. But they are not applied to 
the undeveloped two thirds of the world 

nor should they be. While these poorer 
areas lack television and automobiles, 
they also suffer little hypertension, pep 
tic ulcers, or cancer. Horrible as their 
diseases are, devastating to human hap 
piness and dignity as they can be, they 
respond to relatively simple cures and 
measures. 

Mass diseases are those which affect, 
disable, or kill substantial proportions 
of the people in the area attacked. They 
have been listed as malaria, bilharziasis, 
yaws, hookworm, tuberculosis, trachoma, 
syphilis, gastrointestinal diseases, nu- 
tritional diseases, and pestilential dis- 
eases such as cholera, bubonic plague, 
vellow fever, smallpox, typhus and 
typhoid. 

Of these, malaria is the worst. In 
India alone, nearly two million deaths 
were caused by this scourge in 1944, 
while estimates put the number of suf 
ferers throughout the world at 300 mil 


lion. In some localities as much as half 


GUATEMALAN peasant flinches at anti 
malaria injection, given by WHO nurse. 


TWO BIRDS with one shot: WHO malaria fighters in India were gratified to find 
that DDT sprayed to kill mosquitoes had also bagged plague-carrying rat fleas. 


the population is recurrently ill with it. 

Yaws is perhaps the most hideous of 
the mass diseases. Similar to syphilis, it 
cripples, disfigures, and debilitates vic- 
tims of all ages. Its invasion of tropical 
countries is so complete that almost the 
entire land mass between the two tropics 
is afflicted. Tuberculosis probably cuts 
a wider swath of death than does 
malaria, and it is geographically more 
extensive. From three to five million 
people are snuffed out every year from 
this disease alone. Estimates put the 
number of people whose lives are being 
ruined by syphilis as high as 100 mil- 
lion. In some areas seven out of every 
ten people are infected. Among women 


with syphilis who have never had treat- 


ment, the number of known conceptions 


which result in miscarriages, — still- 
births, and syphilitic babies has been 


recorded as 83 per cent. Gonorrhea may 


infect as many as 300 million people. 
The tragic list goes on almost end- 
lessly. Trachoma, a horrible eye disease 
which leads to blindness, thrives in both 
wet and arid regions such as Egypt, 
India, and Indochina. More than half 
of Egypt’s 20 millions have it. Hook- 
worms, spread through polluted water 
supplies, are sucking the lifeblood out 
of human intestines in practically every 
undeveloped country. Bilharziasis is an 
infestation of the blood stream with 
blood flukes which are carried by the 
water snail and picked up by river- 
bathers and workers in irrigated fields. 
This disease is undermining the health 
of 100 million agricultural workers in 
undeveloped countries, 10 million of 
them in Egypt. In 1947, some 157 mil- 
lion Asiaties were attacked by a hor- 
ribly debilitating disease called filari- 
isis. Elephantiasis is one possible result 


. 
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of this monstrous infestation. 

Bad food and water are the causes of 
another major type of disease in un- 
developed 
afflictions such as dysentery, cholera, 


countries: gastrointestinal 
plague, and typhoid. No one who has 
not seen an epidemic of these diseases 
can possibly imagine their horror. 
Even more loathsome and frightening 
in their effect on human lives are the 
insidious diseases caused by constant 
and nutritional 
These sap the strength and vitality of 


hunger deficiencies. 
men through beriberi, pellagra, scurvy, 
rickets, nutritional anemia, and a dis- 
ease called kwashiorkor which feeds on 
children from six months to six years of 
age. Kwashiorkor turns its victims’ skin 
and hair to a rust color, retards growth, 
and produces swollen stomachs and 
cirrhosis of the liver. It is rampant in 
Central Africa, where most children con- 
tract the disease when they are two or 
three years old, If the child survives, he 
is prone to cancer of the liver and a 
generally deteriorating state of health. 

Once the reader, by an unexampled 
flight of imagination, translates these 
brittle facts and statistics into living, 
personal terms, he will hear and under- 
stand the discordant symphony of pain 
and death and misery emanating from 
two thirds of the world’s peoples. These 
human beings have a pitiable life ex- 
pectancy of thirty years compared to 
sixty-three in the US and close to sev- 
enty in Scandinavia. Death, more often 
than not in cruel and ugly forms, strikes 
down a tremendous proportion of in- 
fants and children, while the overwhelm- 
ing number of those who survive into 
maturity, middle age, and beyond are 
chronically ill, enfeebled, and disfig 
ured. The massive waste in human lives 
that is going on right now in the world 
is simply staggering. 

What makes it all the more appalling 
is the fact that simple, inexpensive cures 
exist for most of these diseases. The 
various antibiotics (wonder drugs) of- 
fer miracles in combating infectious, 
person-to-person maladies. Penicillin, 
for example, cures yaws in one to three 
doses and syphilis in seven days. Pesti- 
lential or insect-borne mass diseases 
such as malaria can be wiped out in 
nothing flat by DDT and other insecti- 
cides. BCG (Bacillus Calmette Guerin) 
vaccine is a powerful deterrent to tuber- 
culosis because it protects those ex- 
posed to this killer disease in areas rid- 
dled with it. 

The various ghastly nutritional dis- 
eases can often be cured by the simplest 
devices. Kwashiorkor responds immedi- 
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ately to skimmed milk, one of the rarest 
foods in undeveloped countries. In some 
instances the only requirement is a 
measure of common sense; ignorance, 
prejudice, and taboos sometimes lead 
unnecessarily to nutritional disease 
when they compel people to forswear 
available nutritive food. 
These simple tools—antibiotics, in- 
secticides, basic knowledge—could be 
mobilized in a massive campaign to help 
the disease-ridden peoples of the earth 
who are crying for relief. But they are 
halted by man-made barriers of Jan- 
guage, of prejudice, and of insularity. 
The World Health Organization grew 
out of this dilemma. Formed in 1948, 
its demonstration projects have already 
made substantial breaches in these bar- 
riers, bringing technical knowledge and 
understanding to many of the worst 
areas of disease. In the Chund valley 
of India a wuo project brought syphilis 
under control through penicillin injec- 
tions within a few short months. The 
Indonesian government, with the advice 
and help of wHo and unicer (United 
Nations Children’s Emergency Fund), 
treated over 300,000 victims of yaws in 
1950-51 at a cost of only $2 a head. 


UT WHO’s army of health, admirable 
B as its triumphs have been, is unac- 
countably small in relation to the battle 
it must wage. Although it must cover two 
thirds of the world, its resources are 
dwarfed by those of the US Public 
Health Service. Indeed, its ridiculous 
budget is tinier than that of many of 
our state health budgets. This in turn 
is a reflection of the pitiful resources 
($41 million this year) with which the 
entire United Nations organization must 
combat the divisive forces of ignorance, 
intolerance, and misery. 

Important as it is, merely expanding 
the size and scope of WHO does not rep- 
resent a conclusive answer to mass dis- 
eases. While many of them can be wiped 
out through miracle drugs, they will 
inevitably return if the conditions which 
gave rise to them are allowed to prevail. 

Gastrointestinal diseases usually re- 
sult from unclean food and_ water, 
which, in turn, is a problem of sanita- 
tion. Hence the need for heavy capital 
investment in public works to provide 
sewers and clean water supplies. Most 
nutritional diseases are curable only 
through more, and more varied, food 
supplies. But this requires revolutionary 
advances in the antediluvian farming 
methods of undeveloped countries. Tu- 
berculosis, though impeded by antibi- 
otics, can be effectively controlled only 


through improved housing and long hos- 
pitalization, Yaws, too, can be perma- 
nently defeated only through better 
housing. 

And so it goes. Three quarters of the 
world’s population is afflicted by dis 
eases resulting from poor excreta dis- 
posal, polluted water, filthy housing and 


general living conditions, and inade- 


quate food consumption. The problem 


of permanently crushing mass diseases 
is one of general social and economic 
development in undeveloped areas. 

Before such development becomes 
even remotely possible, the vicious circle 

disease, underproduction, poverty, 
miserable living conditions, disease- 
must be broken. Mass diseases enervate 
whole populations and create a dead- 
ening social lethargy. Many of the peo- 
ples of undeveloped areas cannot even 
arouse themselves to interest in social 
and economic development, let alone 
muster the energy and determination re- 
quired to carry it through. The terrible 
burden of mass disease must be tem- 
porarily lifted before they can develop 
the vitality and initiative necessary to 
their permanent salvation. 

Only the antibiotics and insecticides 
introduced by wHo into undeveloped 
areas can break this vicious circle. In 
this sense they are the pacemakers of 
social change, for by temporarily de 
stroying mass diseases they increase the 
capacities and change the attitudes of 
whole communities. The social effects 
of the 
against yaws in Indonesia are a prime 


above-mentioned campaign 
example. Where huts, children, crops, 
and animals were filthy and neglected 
before the project, now they are clean 
sleek and well-tended. Truly alive for 
the first time, peasants are suddenly 
anxious to learn how to produce better 
rice. Rural extension courses and farm 
er’s clubs are growing rapidly. In one 
area peasants are building a sixty-mile 
irrigation canal for themselves with 
nothing but crude implements and theit 
new-found enthusiasm. 

The World Health Organization, as 
this example shows, is a means whereby 
the spirit of peoples crushed by mass 
disease can be liberated. And the supply 
of such health is unlimited. The flood- 
gates of disease at this moment dam 
an astronomical amount of human po- 
tential. Once they are open, the hun 
dreds of millions of people whose lives 
are today a travesty on human existence 
will be free to work out their own 
destiny and achieve that dignity and 
enrichment which should be man’s com- 
mon inheritance.-UNW 





Here is the latest word by one of the world’s outstanding authorities on the progress toward 


identifying the causes of today’s most dreaded disease, and eliminating this mysterious killer 


By W. E. GYE, M.D. 


Former Director of the Imperial Cancer 
Research Laboratory, London, Dr. Gye 
is currently doing research work for the 


Government of Western Australia 


THAT do we know about cancer? 
A great deal—possibly too much, 


if the present state of confused think- 


ing is a guide. We know so many 
“facts” that we can hardly see the 
wood for the trees, while the basic 


cause of the disease continues to elude 


us like a will-o’-the-wisp often glimpsed 
and often lost again. 

Like a will-o’-the-wisp also, its na- 
ture when glimpsed is too often mis- 
apprehended; it becomes a mystery 
linked with sprites and freaks of na- 
ture, subject to belief and disbelief 
rather than to scientific inquiry. Until 
we can shed certain medieval habits 
of thought about the “life foree” and 
the nature of growth, we are unlikely 
to emerge from the wood of compli- 
cated experimentation and over power- 
ingly voluminous technical literature 


and apperceive the underlying unity in 


all our cancer knowledge which will 
show us the nature of the basic cause. 

Without such a simplified view we 
cannot start a rational search for a 
specific as opposed to a symptomatic 
cure. This cure is naturally the main 
point of interest for us all; but to 
appreciate the relation of the present 
state of knowledge to the likelihood 
of the discovery of such a cure, we 
must understand something of what 


has been found out about the disease. 


Diagnosis. A hundred and fifty years 


ago cancer as a disease was not clearly 
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DISCOVERY is made which may mean that a life will be saved; these X-ray photos, still the best method of finding early 
curable cancer in lung and stomach, show a tiny cancer spot no bigger than a dime. Another method is removal of specimen 
of suspected growth for microscopic examination; the patient at the right is having this operation performed on his tongue. 


marked off from many other diseases 
showing formation of swellings and 
ulcers, loss of weight, pain, and ulti 
mately death. As doctors became more 
observant and as new aids to observa- 
tion (for example, the stethoscope, the 
clinical thermometer, the microscope) 
were invented, so, first, cancer was 
separated as an entity from other dis- 
eases, such as tuberculosis, and second, 
cancer was found to be more wide- 
spread and to affect more organs and 
tissues than was once thought. 

The greatest aid to the diagnosis 
of cancer is still the microscope, and 
it is to the perfection of microscopic 
echnique that our great knowledge of 
the manifestations of cancer as a dis- 
ease is due. For years the forest of 
ignorance was so dense that valuable 
new knowledge could be acquired 
merely by meticulous observation and 
description of the individual trees in 
it. Thus we possess now an enormous 
mass of knowledge of the microscopic 
structure and of the behavior of the 
disease and it is unlikely that any 
fundamental advances will be made in 
future by microscopic techniques alone. 

The electron microscope has natural 
ly been exploited in this field recently 
but its results are mainly confirmatory 
through other 


of predictions made 


media of experimentation. 


Distribution in Nature. Even fifty years 
ago one could ask “Do animals suffer 
from cancer?” or “Do meat eaters get 
cancer more often than vegetarians?” 
or “Do primitive races of mankind get 
cancer as often as civilized man?” or 
“Has there been a tremendous increase 
in cancer recently?” with no hope of 


getting a certain verified answer. 
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Even in 1910 a large hospital in a 
university town in England forbade all 
its patients to eat tomatoes in defer- 
ence to an irrational unproved specula- 
tion that the apparent increase of can- 
cer was due to the popularizing of the 
tomato at the turn of the century. A 
similar controversy is in progress to- 
day concerning the connection, if any, 
between petrol fumes or cigarette 
smoking and cancer of the lung. 

The fact of the matter is that all 
species of animals are subject to can- 
cer, from fish to apes and men, what- 
ever their diet and habits, and that all 
races of men, civilized or primitive are 
equally subject. Apparent disparity be 
tween races is largely due to average 
expectation of life, since cancer is 
mostly a disease of middle and old age 
and will not rank as a major killer 
in communities subject to the hazards 
of epidemics of acute disease, of malnu 
trition, of insanitation, and of war. 

This is shown by the vital statistics 
of various countries. New Zealand, for 
example, where the expectation of life 
is the longest and the incidence of ser 
ious diseases the least and the condi- 
tions probably the healthiest in the 
world, has the highest death rate from 
cancer, while the lowest is found among 
Egyptian peasants and certain African 
tribes whose hazardous and unhealthy 
lives are seldom prolonged to the can- 
cer age at all. 
What Is Cancer? Although everyone 
speaks glibly of cancer from being 
bombarded by propaganda on early 
diagnosis, on the need for regular 
medical examination, and on the im- 
portance of every little lump under 


or blemish on the skin, very few 


ordinarily well-educated people can 
give a distinct account of what cancer 
is and how it kills. Indeed many still 
have a fixed idea that cancer is pain- 
ful from the start. 

Let us examine what really happens 
when cancer begins. The body (human 
and animal alike) is composed of cells, 
minute units of living matter, of var- 
ious shapes, sizes, and capabilities. 
Skin cells for example, are flat and 
tough, bone cells can take calcium 
out of the circulating blood and build 
bone, cells lining the stomach secrete 
acid and digestive juices, nerve cells 
generate and transmit minute electric 
currents and so on, 

When we are growing, the body in 
creases and develops by each of the 
cells dividing and subdividing to form 
new cells of the same type until the 
right and final size for the body and 
each of its organs is attained. Then 
growth ceases and the cells divide only 
often enough to replac e those lost by 
wear and tear or to rebuild structures 
damaged by injury. 

Growth (cell division) is not un 
restrained and indiscriminate. Indeed 
some of the cells of the adult body 
(e.g., parts of the brain, and of the eye 
and ear) are not capable of dividing 
end if they are damaged they are lost 
forever. A cancer can start in any of 
the cells of the body which are capable 
of normal division. 

This is the general rule, but there are 
two curious exceptions, both in the eye, 
namely, the Jens and the clear mem- 
brane in front of the eye (the cornea). 
Neither of these has any blood vessels 
and they never become cancerous. This 
fact, mostly ignored or looked upon as 


a medical curiosity, may turn out to be 





important in our search for a cause, 
since we must take note of apparent 
exceptions, 

When a cancer starts, a cell begins to 
divide and subdivide without any ap- 
parent reason. There is no sign of in- 
flammation, no redness or pain or 
tenderness or indeed anything except 
the appearance of a little lump. At this 
stage the cancer is completely curable 
by removal of the lump surgically. 

If this is not done, however, the lump, 
according to the proximity to the skin 
or to vital organs, will, as it continues 
to enlarge, either ulcerate and become 
infected with septic organisms, or will 
press on and impede the function of an 
important part or will cause obstruction 
to some essential tube (e.g., the wind- 
pipe or the gullet). If the trouble can- 
not be relieved by surgery, the patient 
will die of mechanical interference by 
the lump with an essential function. 

If the cancer is not removed very 
early, small pieces of the original tumor 
will break off and may be carried by 
the circulation to distant parts of the 
body. The cells in them (as in the 
original or primary tumor) continue to 
divide and form secondary tumors. The 
cells in the primary and in the se¢ 


ondary tumors never stop dividing but 


If the virus origin of cancer can 


all the cancer cells in the body are the 
lineal descendants of the first cells to 
become cancerous. In this way the 
whole body may become riddled with 
cancer cells but the patient will not die 
(or even in some cases feel particu- 
larly ill) until the vital function of 
some organ like the liver or the lungs 
is interfered with. 

The essential problem of cause is to 
find out.what starts and what maintains 
this unrestrained and continued cell 


division 


Things Known to Start Cancer. It is 
much easier to find out what starts the 
cells dividing than to find out why they 
go on and on dividing once they have 
started, even after the cause has been 
removed. 

Even in the eighteenth century it was 
known that contact with certain sub 
stances would start cancer. We now 
know a very large number of these 
chemicals which will start the cells 
dividing. Among them are soot. coal 
tar, aniline oil, many hydrocarbons 
used in industry, fluorine compounds, 
certain plant extracts, dyes such as 
“butter vellow,” and certain hormones 
and steroids. 

Other things, not material in the 


ordinary sense, may also initiate cancer; 
for example, X-rays, radium, and ultra 
violet light. Gross parasites may also 
act in the same way, as may repeated 
heat burns of the skin and even some 
times tannic acid. 

So our wood is growing very dense 
Some of the trees in it appear even to 
have dual natures, both poisonous and 
nonpoisonous if you like 

Only one thing unifies the various 
causes: namely, that all these things 
slight damage 


(carcinogens } cause 


cells without destroying them, 
it is possible that this slight dam- 
allows of the entry of something 
(the continuing cause) which can 
within the cell, dividing with it 
and continually irritating it to divide. 
This something may be an extraneous 
substance (not a part of the body) or 
Which 
Many 


workers still believe that cancer is a 


an alteration of the cell itself 


is it going to turn out to be? 


sort of vicious alteration of the cell 
itself. But before we accept this hope 
less view we must examine certain 
pointers, certain will-o’-the-wisps which 
flit through our wood and lead us on 
always in the same direction and to the 
same conclusion, which if it can be 


absolutely proved, will turn out to be 
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further investigated and 


consulted, then a rational search for a true cure could be initiated, 


An important forward step in this 


direction has recently been 


made by Dr. Ludwig Gross at the Veterans Administration Hos 


pital, Bronx, NY, He has reported experimental evidence that 


Jeukemia, a cancerous disease of 
virus disease (at least, in mice) 


mother to the young. 


blood-forming organs, is a 


is transmitted from the 


At present surgery, x-rays and radium all have a most impor- 
tant role to play in the cure of cancer which has remained local- 
ized, Once the cancer has spread throughout the body, these 
powerful agents are useless except in rare instances. Many new 


drugs and hormones have been employed at this stage of the 
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disease, but none of them can stop by division in all the cancer 
ells, as a cure should do. Many new antibiotics are known 
to kill viruses. Certain radioactive isotopes (see right) can 
control certain advanced cancers for many years. The hope then 
lies, first, in early diagnosis and effective treatment of localized SPLEEN 
cancer, and second, in the development of newer therapeutic 
igents which may control advanced, generalized, or metastatic 
cancer, Surely there is hope here that we may be nearly out of 


the woods. At least, we have found a beginning of the path. 





not the expected morass but a piece of 
solid land whence we can plan an attack. 


What Keeps a Cancer Going? \|t is 
obvious that the initiating cause of a 
skin tumor (for example, sunburn) 
cannot be got back again from the sec- 
ondary tumors. This can be easily 
shown by animal experiment where a 
tumor can be transplanted from animal 
to animal hundreds of times in succes- 
sion. No trace of the original initiating 
agent remains. 

But in 1911 Dr. Peyton Rous of the 
Rockefeller Institute discovered that tu- 
mors in chickens are caused by a virus, 
a minute living organism only visible 
with the electron microscope. It lives 
inside the cells and, as it multiplies, 
stimulates the cells to go on dividing. 
It is thus the true continuing cause of 
the tumors, since it can always be found 
in all of them, can be filtered off and 
used to start a new tumor. 

When this discovery was made, a 
famous cancer worker now dead _ pro- 
vided an excellent example of the state 
of confused thinking which exists even 
today in the cancer researchers’ world 
of hopeless obfuscation. He would not 
allow investigation of chicken tumors 
in his laboratory because, in his own 
words, “They are not true tumors 
Don’t you see that Dr. Rous has found 
a cause in three of them and we know 
that true tumors are causeless!” The 
story of cancer research is studded with 
many similar intellectual perversities. 

But since then, cancer-producing vi- 
ruses have been found to be the “con 
tinuing cause” of over two hundred 
kinds of tumors in fowls, of cancer in 
frogs, of many cancers of the breast in 
mice, and of skin tumors in rabbits. 

In chickens the virus alone seems to 
be all that is necessary to start the 
tumor; but by studying the virus tu- 
mors of mice, the picture becomes 
clearer. The virus (the Bittner virus, 
discovered in 1936 at Bar Harbor, 
Maine) exists in the blood of both 
male and female mice in a latent 
(harmless) form which does not cause 
cells to divide. If the mouse is subjected 
to repeated small doses of the hormone 
oestrin, the virus changes to the active 
form (in both the male and female 
mice) and enters the cells of the breast 
which it stimulates to divide and to 
produce a cancer. 

In the female mouse the oestrin is a 
product of the mouse’s ovary and the 


cancer appears during middle age spon- 


taneously. In the male mouse no cancer 
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will normally arise unless the mouse is 
given oestrin. Strains of mice can be 
bred which do not carry the virus and 
no amount of oestrin will produce tu- 
mors in them. So we have a clear pic- 
ture of a mouse infected with the latent 
form of a virus which can be activated 
by a chemical and which will then pro- 
duce a cancer. How the mouse becomes 
infected is a long story not fully worked 
out, but it is known that infection oc- 
curs very early in life and the latent or 
incubation period is very long. 

In the chicken tumors the virus can 
be filtered out pure. In the mouse this 
has not yet been done, since the virus 
(like many other viruses) can only be 
preserved in extreme cold and also lies 
within the nuclear membrane of the 
cell. Much work has still to be done 
on the properties of this virus. So far it 
can be transmitted by frozen and dried 
material at very low temperatures. 

Thus we see that many kinds of 
cancer in amphibia, birds, and mam- 
mals have an intracellular virus as their 
continuing cause, and so their pathol- 
ogy is nearing completion. It remains 
to extend this story to a vast number of 
the other tumors, including human tu- 
mors, and the path through the jungle 
would lie clear before us. The path is 
opening up, for, since I myself showed 
that other kinds of mouse tumor could 
be transmitted with frozen and dried 
material, many workers with the elec- 
tron microscope have found particles 
similar to the Rous and Bittner viruses 
in human and other tumors in Europe 
and America. The truth in science is 
usually simpler than the theories which 
precede its demonstration. The phlo 
giston theory of combustion is more 
complicated than the truth about oxi- 
dation. Since hundreds of animal can 
cers have a chemically activated virus 
as the continuing cause, it is more 
likely that this should be so for all than 
that large groups should exist (clin- 
ically and microscopically identical 
with them) in which there is no sepa- 
rate continuing cause at all. 

If the virus origin of cancer can be 
further investigated and consolidated, 
then a rational search for a true cure 
could be initiated. At present surgery, 
X-rays, radium, and hormones all have 
a part to play, but none of them stops 
all division in all the cancer cells as a 
cure should do. Many newer antibiotics 
are known to kill viruses. Surely there 
is hope here that we may be nearly out 
of the wood. At least we have found 
the beginning of the path. —UNW 








FIGHTING LEUKEMIA 


The discovery of the causes of 
leukemia. the mysterious disease of 
the blood, and of an effective treat- 
ment of it, is one of the important 
projects in which many scientists 
are engaged the world over. 

To stimulate such research, the 
Robert Roesler de Villiers Founda- 
tion has offered a prize of $1000 
for the most important paper which 
in the opinion of the jury makes a 
significant contribution to the 
knowledge of the nature, origin, 
treatment or cure of leukemia and 
allied conditions. 

The members of the jury are the 
following international authorities: 
Dr. Albert Adler, University of 
Zurich; Dr. William Castle, Har- 
vard University; Dr. Jan Walden- 
stroem, University of Uppsala; and 
Dr. Maxwell M. Wintrobe, Univer- 
sity of Utah. 

Should the jury find that the 
paper to which it awards the prize 
is of outstanding importance, it 
may suggest an increase of the 
prize to $1500. Should the paper 
describe a cure or effective therapy, 
the prize may be increased to 
$5000. 

Papers to be considered for the 
contest shall have been either pub- 
lished or accepted for publication 
by a reputable journal in or out 
side the USA between January 1, 
1951 and October 20, 1952. 

Authors residing outside the 
Western Hemisphere are request- 
ed to submit five copies to the 
Secretary-General of the Sociéte 
Internationale Europeénne d’Hem- 
Zurich, 


Switzerland. Authors residing in 


atologie, Kantonsspital, 
the Western Hemisphere are re- 
quested to submit their paper to 
the Secretary-General of the In- 
ternational Society of Hematology, 
3301 Junius Street, Dallas, Texas. 
The papers must arrive not later 
than October 20, 1952. 

The Foundation has been estab- 
lished in memory of Robert Roesler 
de Villiers. who died of acute 
leukemia at the age of 16. Its ad- 
dress: 417 Park Ave.. New York 
32. HX, 





Thought for 


Food 


An expert points out some palatable truths about 


nutrition—and debunks many fancy misconceptions 


By ROBERT S. GOODHART, M.D. 


Scientific Director, The National Vitamin Foundation 


rAN is no more and no less than 
M the algebraic sum of his genes, 
his environment, and what he eats 
and drinks. Man's potentialities are in 
the beginning determined by his in- 
heritance. Whether or not he realizes 
his potentialities depends upon the 
effects of the environment and upon his 
ability to capitalize upon his opportun- 
ities and minimize the effects of in- 
jurious influences in the environment. 
Whether or not he can do this satis- 
factorily depends greatly upon his 
state of nutrition. 

Nutrition is the process of assimilat- 
ing food and it has been defined also 
as the process by which growth is 
promoted and waste repaired in living 
organisms. This process begins in the 
individual at the time of conception 
and continues throughout life. Im- 
proper or inadequate food at any time 
during this period may have a perman- 
ent effect and may markedly influence 
the nature of the individual and prevent 
the realization of his full potentialities. 

Much has been done to influence fa- 
vorably man’s environment throughout 
the world. Enough is known about the 
control of most of the major epidemic 
diseases to allow us to hope and expect 
that shortly they will be eradicated. 
Science and engineering have resulted 
in the mechanization of modern indus- 
try and the modern home to such an ex- 
tent that the wear and tear of physical 
stress have been reduced to a minimum 


for much of the world’s population. 

Sociology and humane practices have 
not advanced to the point where a 
sensible control of genetic factors in 
man is possible. Nor does it seem likely 
that genetically poor strains will ever 
be eliminated through any rational pro- 
gram. However, the peoples of the 
world are becoming mongrelized very 
rapidly. This means a dilution of genes 
and means a minimization of the im- 
portance of genetic factors in determin- 
ing the susceptibility or resistance to 
disease and stresses among different 
peoples throughout the world, 

One can raise experimental animals 
that are genetically so susceptible to 
a particular disease that they will 
succumb to it almost regardless of 
their state of nutrition. Also one can 
raise animals genetically so resistant 
to disease that they will not succumb 
to the infection regardless of their 
state of nutrition. When susceptible 
and resistant strains are interbred and 
become sufficiently mongrelized the 
genetic factor determining resistance 
or susceptibility takes on lesser im- 
portance and the nutritional state of 
the animal becomes important. 

This is pretty much the situation 
with man. Thus, throughout the world, 
nutrition has come to be recognized 
as of prime importance to the health 
of man. It not only determines his 
stature, his intelligence and his ability 
to work and enjoy life, but it also 


determines his resistance to infections, 
malignancies, degenerative diseases, 
and trauma. 

Food patterns and habits vary not 
only from one nation to another, but 
also from individual to individual. 
There is no single food pattern which 
must be followed in order to obtain 
or insure good nutrition. It is possible 
almost anywhere in the world to ob- 
tain satisfactory nutrition through the 
proper use of the proper combination 
of indigenous foods. 

People do not require specific foods 
such as milk for good nutrition. What 
they do require are specific nutrients 
such as the amino acids, calcium, 
phosphorus, and riboflavin contained in 
milk. The essential nutrients are wide- 
ly dispersed in nature and can be 
obtained from many combinations of 
foods with varying ease. Oranges are 
a very good source of vitamin C and 
comprise a very important source of 
this vitamin in certain sections of the 
world. However, sufficient vitamin C 
can be obtained from other foods such 
as the tomato, cabbage, and _ potato. 
Some people depend upon beef and 
pork as sources of amino acids, others 
prefer horse, fish, dogs, rats, snails, 
locusts, snakes, or venison. These are 
all good sources of high quality protein. 

Americans rely to a major extent 
on meat and dairy products for the 
essential amino acids. In normal times 
the Japanese place their main reliance 
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on fish. The marked drop in the fish 
catch in Japanese waters during the 
last war caused great hardship among 
urban dwellers in Japan, but farmers 
in the inland, mountainous regions 
fared fairly well. They were accustomed 
to eating the grubs of the locusts 
that are abundant in their crudely 
hulled and ill-cleaned rice. Dogs and 
rats were also commonly included in 
the diet. Those 


adequate quantities of properly cooked 


Japanese who ate 


soy beans along with their rice rations 
also fared reasonably well in regard 
to the essential amino acids, in spite 
of the wartime shortage of fish. Too 
great reliance on a single food or on 
a particular combination of foods makes 
an individual and the nation extra- 
ordinarily vulnerable to forces control- 
ling the production, distribution, and 


cost of food. 


HOLE fluid milk is a good food but 
W it is not a perfect food, nor is it 
indispensable. It is highly touted as a 
source of calcium and riboflavin, but, 
for the person whose diet is otherwise 
adequate, it is perfectly feasible and 
much less expensive to obtain what addi- 
tional amounts are needed of these sub- 
stances by ingesting bone meal and 
synthetic riboflavin. Two or three serv 
ings of collards, kale, or turnip greens 
will supply as much or more calcium, 
thiamine, and riboflavin as two glasses 
of milk, in addition to ample amounts 
of provitamin A and substantial quant- 
ities of vitamin C. 

Although it is possible to obtain good 
nutrition on foods native to the various 
regions of the world, it is not possible 
for everyone to obtain optimal nutri- 
tion in most sections of the world with 
the present agricultural production 
and the present marketing and distri- 
bution systems. A very great many 
people, probably the majority, do not 
even approach optimal nutrition even 
though it is possible for them to do so, 

Man, be he savage or civilized, eats 
for a number of reasons: to appease 
hunger; to satisfy his appetite; trom 
force of habit; out of a sense of duty; 
as a means of promoting social inter- 
course; as an alternative to the more 
direct but unobtainable or socially un- 
acceptable satisfaction of other urges; 
as a device for winning recognition by 
his fellows, ete. He may refuse to 
eat certain foods, or to eat at all, be- 
cause te do so would conflict with 
one or more of his cherished beliefs 


or ambitions, or as a gesture of defiance 
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toward society or toward individuals 
with whom he is in emotional conflict. 
Man is the creature and victim of his 
emotions, habits, and convictions, and 
no part of his daily life is more af- 
fected by this than that concerned with 
the selection, preparation, consumption, 
and digestion of his food and drink. 
Hunger, the want of food, is ac- 


companied by periods of increased 
activity of the stomach (hunger pains). 
It is to be distinguished from appetite, 
food. Of all of 


the reasons for eating, hunger might 


the ability to enjoy 
seem to be the one most obviously 
advertising the existence of an absolute 
need of the body for food. In actual 
fact. however, the sensation of hunger 
is not always a reliable indication of 
the body’s need for food, either qualita 
tive or quantitative. Most persons of 
regular habits get hungry shortly be- 
fore their usual meal periods, regard- 
less of the size of the previous meal 
and of the energy expended or con 
served by them in the interim. Thus, 
many of us feel genuine hunger and 
eat to allay our hunger while we con- 


tinue to lay on fat 

The sensation of hunger. usually so 
intense just before the regular meal 
period, generally subsides if the meal 
period is passed without eating and 
may not recur until just before the 
next regular meal period, even though 
one actually may be suffering from the 
effect of not eating. Persons who have 
lost the habit of eating breakfast gen- 
hunger in the 


erally experience no 


mornings and frequently assert that 
they cannot eat breakfast. In protracted 
fasting. voluntary or involuntary. the 
sensation of hunger may become very 
weak or nonexistent. Also, hunger ean 
be satisfied for variable periods by 
introducing into the stomach any variety 
of substances to fill up the void, from 


water to red clay. 


rye back-to-nature advocates profess 

| to believe that if a child is left to 
his own devices his appetite will serve 
him perfectly as a guide to the foods he 
needs to maintain him in the best state 
of nutrition. It is hardly necessary to 
argue this point, as no child or adult 
is going to be left with an entirely free 
conceivable 


choice of foods in any 


savage or civilized society. I go on 
record, however, as not subscribing to 
the doctrine of the infallibility of free 
choice. Everyone is well aware of the 
fact that 


babies as well as a_ large 


variety of domestic and wild animals 


SPEND ANTES ROE, aah 


can and have been killed by poisonous 
substances ingested by them on their 


own volition, 


certain nutrients will demonstrate 


I is true that some rats deficient in 


hunger for foods containing those nutri- 
ents but this does not apply to all nutri- 
ents or to all rats. In any event, this 
presupposes access on the part of the 
animal to foods containing the re- 
quired nutrients and the absence of 
conditioning factors not related to the 
nutritional values cf the food and the 
nutritional state of the animal. It is 
pertinent that the rat prefers butter 


to margarine not because butter is 


more nutritious but simply because 
he likes the flavor 

In the case of thiamine, riboflavin 
or pyridoxine, an appetite for foods 
containing the vitamin is developed 
only in animals previously fed on diet 
deficient in that vitamin. Normal ani- 
mals do not show such appetites. It 
appears then that the normal animal. 
given a free choice of foods, natural 
or synthetic, cannot be depended upon 
to maintain himself in a state of op 
timal nutrition 

Due to his intellectual superiority 


over the lower animals, his greater 


powers of imagination, reasoning, and 
means of exchange of ideas and experi- 
ences with his fellows, man has suc 
ceeded in unduly complicating his own 
feeding and nutrition problems, while 
doing much to improve the nutritional 
welfare of the animals he has do 
mesticated 

Most of the more common and hoary 
of the false 


particular 


beliefs and taboos about 


foods and dietary habits 
have been exposed repeatedly in popu- 
lar journals during recent years so 
that almost everyone with at least a 
high school education, excepting fad- 
dists and extraordinarily superstitious 
individuals, recognizes the irrationality 
of many of his dietary habits and aver- 
sions, although this knowledge fre- 
quently has precious little effect on 
his ‘conduct. But some general beliefs 
have become so firmly established as 
to be accepted as fact by many physi- 
cians and nutritionists. ‘ 
Interesting examples of this are the 
beliefs in the indigestibility of fat and 
in the harmful effects of fried foods on 
children, The most common fats, both 
animal and vegetable, are completely 
(97-99 per cent) and easily digested and 
used. The doughnut is easilv digested 


In 1944, Dr. Frank Howard Richard- 















































































son reported the results of a survey 
made by him to determine the basis 
for the belief that fried foods are 
harmful for children. He examined the 
published records of original research, 
current books and bulletins and ob- 
tained the opinions of 27 outstanding 
nutritionists, biochemists, physiologists, 
and physicians. He found there was a 
widely held belief. “cherished by physi- 
cians and laity alike.” to the effect 
that fried foods are harmful in general 
and particularly harmful for children. 

This was found to be supported by 
current textbooks on nutrition and di- 
etetics and pamphlets and health bul- 
letins on child care, without scientific 
proof or without “any proof at all, 
for that matter.” The only piece of 
experimental work Dr. Richardson dis- 
covered in the literature indicated the 
starch of the potato fried in the frying 
pan to be more easily digested than 
that of the french fried: and the 
french fried to be more easily digested 


than that of the boiled potato. 


The overwhelmingly held opinion 
of the nutritionists, biochemists, physi- 
ologists, and pediatricians consulted by 
Dr. Richardson was that there is noth- 
ing harmful for children in’ properly 
fried foods. The cooking of meats by 
frying conserves more of the natural 
thiamine (vitamin B,) of the raw meat 
than does broiling. roasting, braising, 
or boiling. 

The belief that men engaged in 
hard manual labor or exposed to severe- 
ly cold weather require diets high in 
animal protein is in much the same 
category. There is no scientific evidence 
that a manual laborer needs any more 
protein to maintain himself than does 
a sedentary worker of equivalent muscle 
mass. The fully grown healthy adult, 
excepting pregnant and _— jactating 
women, requires only sufficient of the 
proper combinations of proteins in his 
diet to compensate for what is lost 
in his basal metabolic processes and 
in the body’s manufacture of enzymes, 
hormones, antibodies, secretions, and 
exudates, the production and use of 
which is accompanied by loss of amino 
acids and protein from the’ body. 

Studies conducted at the University 
of Illinois during the last war clearly 
demonstrated the superiority of both 
high-fat and high-carbohydrate diets 
over high-protein diets in enabling hu- 
mans to withstand cold. When the 
meals were approximately four hours 
apart, the superiority of the high-fat 
diet over the high-carbohydrate diet 





was apparent not only in measurements 
of body temperature but also in psycho 


motor and visual performance tests. 


TORKERS at the Harvard Fatigue 
W Laboratory reviewed data on the 
voluntary food consumption of North 
\merican ground troops on service in 
temperate, mountain, desert, jungle. 
arctic, and subarctic areas of North 
America, Europe, and Asia between 
1941 and 1946 in order to determine 
the effects of different environments on 
the voluntary food intake of men doing 
the same kind of work. They found a 
striking correlation between the aver 
age voluntary daily calorie intake and 
the mean environmental temperature 
(the range was from 3100 calories in 
the desert to 4900 calories a day in 
the arctic), but the percentage of 
calories obtained from protein was 
practically constant in all environments 
(approximately 12.5 per cent), and the 
intake 


by traditional criteria” and was not 


of fat in the tropics “was ‘high’ 


much different from what it was in 
the arctic (fat accounted for 34 per 
cent of the calories consumed by 
troops on Luzon and for 40 per cent 
of the caloric intake of troops in the 
Canadian arctic and subarctic). 
Refined sugar supplies nothing of nu- 
tritional value, except calories. It con- 
tains no protein, fat, vitamins, or min- 
erals. Its use as a food can be justified 
only when its addition to more nu- 
tritious foods serves to make the latter 
more acceptable to the human palate 


a use much abused by mothers, food 


manufacturers, and advertisers), when 
it is used as a means of preserving 
other foods (most of the fruits com- 
monly preserved with large amounts of 
sugar have themselves little nutritional 
merit, except as vehicles for sugar), 
and when it is used as a concentrated 
source of calories in the diets of in- 
valids and of individuals who are doing 
extraordinarily hard physical work un 
der conditions where cereals and cereal 
products must constitute a substantial 
proportion of the diet. 

An uninitiated, disinterested — ob- 
server from some other planet might 
be forgiven, therefore, for believing 
that during a world food crisis refined 
sugar would be the food that we would 
most willingly share with persons more 
needy than ourselves and the produe- 
tion of which we would be most anxious 
to see curtailed. What actually did 
happen during the last great war fur- 


nishes us a good commentary on out 








THE WRONG kind of food can be as 


harmful to babies as no food at all. 


current state of civilization. 

Che irrational nature of many of 
man’s likes and dislikes concerning 
food is nowhere better illustrated than 
in the importance attached to the yellow 
color of certain bread spreads, The 
addition of an oil-soluble yellow coal- 
tar dye to butter or margarine adds no 
nutritional value and no change in 
flavor to the product. Yet a great many 
people will not eat either butter or mat 
garine that has not been so adulterated. 

Qualitatively, the nutritional require- 
ments of man are the same throughout 
the world. Quantitatively, they vary, de- 
pending upon sue h things as stature, 
climate, work output, and disease. 

When we come to consider the actual 
foodstuffs to be eaten, the situation is 
greatly different. The nutritional values 
of many foodstuffs in certain areas of 
the world are not known. A great deal 
of work remains to be done in this 
field, particularly in tropical and semi 
tropical areas. Also, a great deal of 
study must be given to food marketing 
and distribution systems, if the major 
ity of the people in the world are 
ever to be assured of good nutrition. 

It can not be too strongly recom- 
mended that full consideration be given 
to the use of concentrated and synthetic 
nutrients for the economical enrich- 
ment and fortification of basic foods 
wherever dietary deficiencies are prev 
alent and particularly where the in 
creased production or importation. of 
protective foods is not feasible. 

Last of all. but by no means the 
least important. good nutrition for 
everyone is impossible without wide- 
spread nutrition education and research 


—UNW 
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By CARMER HADLEY, M.D. 
and 


ROBT. R. COMMONS, M.D. 


FYNHE mysterious wisdom and under- 
I standing that characterized the old 
family doctor has been recaptured. This, 
in essence, is the meaning of psychoso- 
matics, one of the most talked-of de- 
velopments of modern medicine. 

In the horse-and-buggy days, when 
the GP often delivered three generations 
of the same family, he knew intimately 
his patients’ hopes, fears, thought proc- 
esses, economic and social status, and 
physical condition. He now has new 
tools in his bag, to be sure, and new 
methods and techniques; but, in return- 
ing his attention to Mr. and Mrs. Whole 
Patient, mind-body medicine is restor- 
ing his secret of success—more effective 
than ever. 

This is the story of how the progress 
of medical specialties took Mr. Whole 
Patient apart and how the rise of psy- 
chosomatic medicine is helping the good 
doctor to put him together again. 

The scientific strides of the past cen- 
tury, leading deeper and deeper into 
the minutiae of cells, organs, drugs, 
carried the doctor further and further 
away from his appreciation of disease 


Dr. Hadley is Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chiatry and Neurology, University of 
Southern California School of Medicine; 
Chief Psychiatrist, M.D. Training, Los 
Angeles County Hospital. 


Dr. Commons is Assistant Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Medicine, University of Southern 
California School of Medicine; Chief, En- 
docrine Clinic, Los Angeles Co. Hospital. 


SPIRIT IS 


Psychosomatics 


AILING, THE 


FLESH IS WEAK 


Combining skills, physician and psychiatrist throw new 


light on an ancient adage: a sound mind in a sound 


body. In rediscovering that a man’s mind and body 


affect each other, the healing arts are ready to pool the 


specialists’ techniques for the cure of the whole patient 


as the personal lack of comfort it is by 
definition: dis-ease. The more new find- 
ings in virus infections, antibiotics, 
surgical techniques, led him to special- 
ize his activity (or to call in the appro- 
priate specialist), the more he moved 
away from perspective of the whole pa- 
tient’s physical and mental environ- 
ment. 

The age of specialization, launched in 
the laboratories of Pasteur, Lister, Vir- 
chow, gradually evolved the theory that 
all bodily troubles derived from ailing 
cells, and that if one looked long and 
skillfully exough, one would certainly 
find the offending part. In the study of 
his illness, the patient himself was ig- 
nored. He became a stomach, a liver, a 
blood pressure, 

He also became a brain. For sixty 
years there have been continuous efforts 
to explain psychiatric disease on the 
basis of cell changes or chemical or 
electrical abnormalities—and with con- 
siderable success. It was demonstrated 
that general paresis of the insane was 
caused by the treponeme pallidum (the 
syphilis spirochete)—a victory for bac- 
teriology. Progressive degeneration of 
the brain was shown in senile dementia 

pathology. Disordered metabolism of 
the thyroid was often found in lethargy 
and apparent lack of intellectual ability 
—physiology. In spite of numerous de- 
tailed studies, however, it has been im- 
possible to find an offending cell in the 
most important psychiatric illnesses— 


schizophrenia and the psychoneuroses. 


The riddle of these personality dis- 
orders remained locked until Freud dis- 
covered a key-——psychoanalysis. In 
tracking down repressed but persistent 
desires as a cause of abnormal mental 
reactions, it became possible to study 
the psychological origins of disease. 
Psychoanalysis was developed to study 
hysteria and other psychoneuroses, in 
which a blocked impulse finds another 
way out, causing a nervous disorder. 
Gradually the field increased to include 
such diseases as peptic ulcer, migraine, 
and personality deterioration of the 
schizophrene. 

It was learned that emotion can in- 
fluence body functions by affecting be- 
havior—voluntary, expressive, and vege- 
tative. Voluntary behavior is purposive, 
utilitarian, leading toward some particu- 
lar goal, Expressive behavior, such as 
blushing, arises 


laughing, weeping, 


“spontaneously” to relieve emotional 
tension. Disorders in these responses 
belong to the field of psychiatry. The 
vegetative group, in which responses 
to unexpressed emotion such as an 
unsatisfied craving arise on the level of 
metabolism and nutrition, lies in the 
borderland between medicine and psy- 
chiatry. 

In this no-man’s-land a combined ap 
proach is essential to the understanding 
of Mr. Whole Patient’s disease. Since 
the bodily and emotional data are in- 
terrelated, to ignore or to underrate 
either physiological or psychological fac- 
tors in this area is to know but half the 








GENERAL PRACTICE methods plus specialization in mental and physical ailments equals psychosomatics, the approach doctors 
now use to treat the whole man from cradle to grave; beginning with infants as young as this one in James Chapin’s painting, 


malady. The irony of confusion on the 
point is epitomized in the New Yorker's 
quote of a Montclair matron: “Psychoso- 
matic medicine is the bunk. I have more 
allergies now than I ever did in my 
most disturbed years.” 

Psychosomatic, then, indicates a 
method of approach rather than a 
specific group of diseases. Pioneers in 
the field had emphasized for more than 
twenty years that the attitudes and per- 
sonality of the patient influence his 
disease, be it peptic ulcer or pulmonary 
tuberculosis. But the general dependent 
faith in mechanical tools for diagnosis 
persisted virtually intact until World 
War II. 

The pre-1945 American medical stu- 
dent spent the bulk of his time study- 
ing cellular structure, physiological 
processes of various organs and organ 
systems of the cat and dog, electro- 


cardiographic tracings, the chemical 


properties of the blood, effects of varia 
tions in balances. The study of disease 
was “objective,” ignoring psychological 
factors—mechanical rather than per- 
sonal. The student was taught to collect 
samples for laboratory analysis, to lis 
ten with the stethoscope—but not with 
the ears. He was well equipped with 
physical tools, techniques, and facts; 
but he spent very little time studying 
patients as individuals who had disease 

Although the pious statement that 
“we must consider the whole patient to 
understand disease” was frequently ap- 
pended to material in the prewar jour- 
nals, most of the articles were written 
from the physiological or the psycholog- 
ical point of view. During the thirties, 
a spate of data was presented on psy- 
chological findings in peptic ulcer, 
mucous and ulcerative colitis, asthma, 
hypertension. At the same time physi 


ologists were investigating the same 


disease processes from their standpoint 
But there was seldom a hint of corre- 
lated study. The psychosomatic team 
was still unhitched 

Yet there was progress toward inte- 
gration. The psychologist and the 
physiologist have, on the basis of their 
own current studies, been forced to dip 
into each other's stockpile of observa- 
tion, 

The psychologist has learned much 
mechanisms — in 


about unconscious 


migraine, hypertension, thyrotoxicosis, 


cardiac neurosis, arthritis. He - has 
found, for example, that a hostile ag- 
gressive drive blocked by guilt or 
anxiety can affect the part of the nerv- 
ous system that speeds the heart and 
dilates the pupils, among other actions, 
and is often a factor in these diseases 

On the other hand, he found parasym- 
pathetic activity (which slows the heart, 


contracts pupils, speeds gland secre 
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tion) affected by such conflicts as an 
infantile wish to be cared for blocked 
by pride in oneself-—resulting in peptic 
ulcer, constipation, diarrhea, colitis, fa- 


tigue, asthma. 


rE doctor knows a lot about the dif- 

ferences between the diseases in 
these two groups. But why one patient 
will develop one set of symptoms and 
another a diflerent set-—-or the same set 
is still somewhat obscure. Several 
theories have been proposed: 

Chance linking of a disease symptom 
with an unrelated emotional stress in 
early childhood, both reappearing when 
either part recurs later in life 

Constitutional biological organ weak 
ness or inferiority. 

Reaction with a specific organ to a 
specific emotional stimulus. ‘ 

Specific personality types reacting 
with specific organs 

Other explanations are offered, and 
their very plurality implies that no one 
is wholly satisfying. 

The physiologist, at the same time, 
interesting, 


has reported numerous 


sometimes startling psychological ef- 
fects of various medical treatments. 


Among relatively recent observations: 


Our jittery ladies with hot flashes at 


the menopause may actually have a 
glandular imbalance. When the appro- 
priate hormone is taken, disappearance 
of their nervous and emotional discom- 
iorts is often prompt and complete. 
An unexpected elation often precedes 
changes in the tissue during the treat- 
ment of arthritis with cortisone. This 
and many analogous observations dem- 
onstrate a direct effect of glandular hor- 
mones on emotional states. And_ the 
obverse is true, too—emotions directly 
affect the flow of internal secretions 
Drops and ointments of cortisone can 
relieve red and painful eyes whether 
the cause is tearful welling up of an 
emotional conflict or hot steel chips. 
We have also observed purely psy 
chological phenomena altered by purely 
mechanical means. In women, deep sui- 
cidal depression or melancholia occurs 
most frequently just after the birth of 
a baby or after the cessation of men- 
struation Although no glandular, 
chemical, or other organic disorder can 
be found, a purely physical treatment 
is almost a specific cure for these un 
happy women. A quick electrical stim 
ulation of the brain breaks up vicious 
circles of thought pattern and allows 
reason and common sense again to 
dominate the consciousness. 
In the 


physiologist’s observations 


4 


again the underlying mind-body mech- 
anisms are not yet fully clear. In both 
fields, 


others are still elusive. But the progress, 


some answers are indicated, 
accelerated in the vast clinic afforded 
by World War IL, is impressive. 

The doctor was increasingly aware 
that emotional and mental disturbances 
were an inescapable factor in injury. 
shock, and disease. In the military serv- 
ice, however, he and an unprecedented 
number of his colleagues were daily 
confronted with marked physiological 
responses to such emotions as fear, hate, 
and rage. Thus a large segment of the 
medical profession was impressed with 
the need to consider the dis-ease of Pvt. 
Whole Person—-not just his wound or 
his blood pressure. 





For some patients, though conscious 
that their condition is perilous, re- 
cover their health simply through 
their contentment with the goodness 
of the physician.—HIPPOCRATES. d. 
377 B.C 





Since the war, American medical in 
stitutions have taken up the work with 
tremendously increased personal pa- 
tient-contact research and instruction in 
conjunction with the traditional mechan- 
ical approach. While psychodynami: 
medical school teaching is a develop- 
ment of the last decade, psychodynamic 
theory dominates psychiatric education 
today. Virtually all psychiatrists of the 
last ten years endorse psychoanalytic 
training and experience as essential in 
patient-management, and their swing is 
mirrored in most medical schools. The 
trend has brought dynamically oriented 
psychiatrists to the general hospitals 
and to their medical and surgical wards 
to help in general patient-management. 

In recent studies by both mind and 
body specialists, there has been actual 
(not fantasied) evaluation’ of mental 
What 


had been described previously on psy- 


and physical interrelationships. 


chological or physiological bases was 
now evaluated from the viewpoint that 
the patient is a psychophysiological unit 
which must be studied as a unit. Such 
work affords data which can be verified. 

Szasz, for example, of the Chicago 
Institute for Psychoanalysis, evaluates 
psychoanalytic theory on the basis of 
the laws of physics and on the basis of 
accepted neurophysiological knowledge. 
Margolin, of New York, shows close cor- 
relation between unconscious psycho- 
logical forces and gastric functions in 
the stomach of a girl under psycho- 
analytic investigation. Wolf and Wolff 


describe changes in activity and appcar- 
ance, under varying conditions and sit 
uations, in the mucous membranes of a 
man with a direct opening from the 
stomach to the abdominal wall. 

Cooperative studies such as these, 
using both psychiatric and _ physical 
tools, have palpably lessened the sus 
picions and antagonisms among the var- 
ious specialties. 

Still, how can we explain the great 
upsurge of interest in psychosomatic 
medicine during the last few years? 
The answer lies not in one dramatic 
discc very but in the cumulative weight 
of a number of forces: 

Increasing appreciation of the impor 
tance of these symptom complexes is a 
factor. But it is not the whole answer. 
for mortality and morbidity from the 
diseases under study have been ex- 
tremely high for a number of years, and 
they have been studied from the 
standpoint of the internist, the physiol 
ogist, the psychiatrist—-separately. 

Nor can we credit the enthusiasm for 
this approach to having found specifi 
treatments for various diseases. The 
psychiatrist is still convinced that the 
need is for psychotherapy, preferably 
analytic, and the internist working reg- 
ularly in the field is as convinced that 
the properly oriented internist can han 
dle the problems quite adequately. 

Straightforward understandable meth 
ods of clinical investigation, on the 
lines of Wolf and Wolff and Margolin 
have helped. And the lessons of the war 
had sharpened the eyes and ears of the 
profession generally to clues in the twin 
puzzle of gross or microscopic pathol 
ogy without discomfort and invalidism 
without demonstrable pathology to ex- 


plain the symptoms. 


> UT one of the most potent factors 
B has probably been the patient him 
self. The more he was considered as a 
tonsil, a toe, an ulcer, the more M1 
Whole Patient's resentment began to 
well. And he began to have a partially 
conscious realization of the fact that 
with the replacement of the family doc 
tor by the diagnostic specialist he had 
suffered considerable loss. 

Mr. Whole Patient can take heart. 
The progress of the specialties will con 
tinue to provide his doctor with more 
and more detailed data, and with finer 
and finer tools and techniques. And 
with psychosomatic perspective, the 
doctor will use this equipment for happy 
results in restoring the ease of the 
whole person in an increasingly com 
plex world. -UNW 





WONDER DRUGS: 


THE FIRST TWENTY YEARS 


Many of the scourges against which mankind had no defense for thousands of years have 


recently been routed by a new type of healing. Here is a fascinating report on the past, 


present, and probable future of the astonishing drugs which have wrought this miracle 


Department of Pharmacology, Cornell University 


ip Van Winkle slept for 20 years 
R and when he awoke he found that 
everything about him had changed be- 
yond recognition. Had he looked into 
the state of the treatment of disease, 
however, he would have found no great 
change at all. But a modern medical 
Rip Van Winkle who had gone to sleep 
in 1932 would not recognize the wards 
of his hospital when he awakened in 
1952, for never in the history of medicine 
has so much been changed so radically 
in 20 years. 
There have been more great advances 
in drug therapy in the last 20 years 
than in the entire past of medicine. As 


a result of what may be accurately 


called “wonder drugs,” it has been an 
era of therapeutic miracles. Diseases 
which used to be fatal are cured, dis 
eases with intractable symptoms are re- 
lieved, the long-drawn-out courses of 
some diseases have been shortened, the 
complicated treatment of long and seri- 
ous illness has been simplified for the 
patient, the doctor, the nurse, and the 
hospital. and the burden of infectious 
disease eased for the community. 

The wonder drugs have revolutionized 
the philosophy of drug therapy. For- 
merly, treatment was symptomatic and 
supportive, that is to say, drugs were 
given to ease pain and distress, to sup- 
port or strengthen failing functions; 
but in the end, the physician depended 
largely on the capacity of the body it- 


self to drive out the infection. There 


By WALTER MODELL, M.D. 
Me 


were only a few drugs and diseases, 
such as salvarsan and syphilis, .with 
which one could eradicate the cause 
with a medicament; in the others medi 
cine provided the rest and perhaps 
the strength for the body to cure itself. 

Today our attitude is different; we 
think primarily in terms of curing dis- 
ease with drugs. The drugs which have 
changed our point of view, the wonder 
drugs. are few in number; the sul- 
fonamide or “sulfa” drugs, the anti- 
biotics (penicillin, streptomycin, aure- 
omycin, chloromycetin, terramycin, baci 
tracin, neomycin), the new antimalarial 
drugs (atabrine, pentaquin, chlorequin 
and paludrin), and the hormone, corti- 
sone. 

The easiest way to show how these 
drugs have altered the medical scene for 
Dr. Rip Van Winkle is to describe what 
has happened with a few of our im 
portant serious diseases. 

Pneumonia was a very common and 
when Dr. Rip Van 
Winkle went to sleep in 1932. It was 


serious disease 
the most serious of the common dis 
eases: about 25 per cent of patients who 
contracted it died, one out of every four; 
and for those who survived their pneu- 
prolonged con- 
valescence. Complications were com- 


monia, there was a 


mon; lung abscesses, pleurisy, and 
empyema often required surgical re- 
lief. When patients with heart disease 
or other serious chronic illness contract 


ed pneumonia, they had a very poor 


dical College 


chance of survival. In many of the 
chronic disabling diseases, it was 
pneumonia which usually delivered the 
coup de gerd 2. 

As a consequence of its long course, 
most hospitals were overcrowded in the 
winter pneumonia season. In large pub- 
lie hospitals the aisles between the reg- 
ular beds and the corridors were crowd- 
ed with cots for the sick who could not 
be turned away. As a result of the over- 
crowding, few patients in the hospital 
had the nursing care they needed. The 
treatment was expensive: oxvgen tents, 
serums, and constant nursing care made 
this disease a financial strain on the 
relatives of the patient, and a burden 


for the community. 


Rip Van Winkle would 


rpvopay,. Dr. 
| find pneumonia no problem at all. 


In some cases a single day’s treatment 
with penicillin may cure. It is not always 
as simple as this, and usually treatment 
is continued for three or four days. 
Dramatic improvement usually occurs 
quickly; 


ly sick man may seem well. Treatment 


the very next day the urgent- 


is so easy that hospitalization is rarely 
necessary. Oxy gen tents are no longer 
often used, and one nurse can easily 
take care of a number of pneumonia 
patients. The death rate has been re 
duced from 25 per cent to about 5 per 
cent. Complications like lung abscesses, 
pleurisy, and empyema rarely occur 


Some types of pneumonia used to be 
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especially serious because they were so 
prone to serious complications. Some of 
these rare types do not respond well to 
penicillin, but for them we have the 
sulfa drugs, and the antibiotics, strep- 
tomycin, aureomycin, chloromycetin, 
and terramycin. Only the rare case of 
pneumonia cannot be cured with one of 
our wonder drugs. 

In 1932, syphilis was a serious prob- 
lem for Dr. Van Winkle. It was a 
widespread disease; about 10 per cent 
of most populations suffered from it, 
but in some areas the incidence was as 
high as 50 per cent. Until recently, al- 
though treatment was effective, it was 
cumbersome, expensive, and difficult. 

Ehrlich’s cure, Salvarsan (606), in- 
troduced in 1909, was one of the very 
few specific remedies we had. It cured 
85 per cent of the cases if they were 
caught in time, but it had important 
limitations which made the overall re- 
sults of treatment very discouraging. It 
took from 6 months to a year to cure 
safely with salvarsan; that is to say, 
with a death rate of less than one in 
every 2500 cases from the treatment 
itself. Yet when the treatment was so 
drawn out, patients soon wearied of the 
treatment and stopped before they were 
cured; the symptoms might be = sup- 
pressed in such a case; but the patients 
might suffer from the terrible eventual 
consequences of the disease, and these 
patients were capable of spreading the 
disease. 

If the course of treatment was short- 
ened by giving the injections of salvar- 
san more frequently, the death rate 
in the 7- 


day treatments there was a death in 


from treatment rose sharply; 
every 300 cases. Thus, the duration of 
treatment, the danger of shorter treat- 
ments, the expense, the loss of working 
time, pre sented a serious obstacle to the 


control of the disease in the community. 


It is entirely safe. The percentage 


ENICILLIN cures syphilis in a week. 


of cures is the same as in those who re- 
ceive a complete course of salvarsan 
injections, but the important difference 
is that virtually all patients complete 
their treatments with penicillin. For 
the first time the widespread control of 
syphilis in the community is practicable. 

Gonorrhea is another common vene- 
real disease which gave Dr. Van Winkle 
a great deal of trouble. Until the sulfa 
drugs, the treatment was protracted, 
unpleasant, and uncertain. It was dif- 
ficult, 
eradicate the disease completely and to 


especially in the female, to 
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PROFESSOR FLEMING of London, the first man to see possibilities of penicillin, 
still experiments in his laboratory to discover what the drug can do to bacteria. 


determine how effectively the job had 
been done. Gonorrhea was often taken 
lightly, but it had = serious facets. 
Gonorrheal infections of the eyes was 
blindness; 


an outstanding cause of 


gonorrhea was an important cause of 
sterility; gonorrhea caused arthritis. 

Formerly, gonorrhea required months 
of unpleasant treatment—-a fact which, 
together with the general misapprehen- 
sion that it was not a serious ailment, 
often led to its neglect and favored its 
spread and its complications. Today 
gonorrhea may be cured with one or 
two injections of penicillin. Sulfa drugs 
are equally effective, and may be used to 
prevent as well as to cure the disease. 

In 1932, puerperal sepsis or child- 
bed fever was one of the frightening 
possibilities of childbirth. Although this 
was an infrequent complication of 
childbirth, it was usually fatal, and 
there was enough of it so that mothers 
knew about it and feared it. Since it 
followed childbirth, a motherless child 
was always left as one of its victims 
Puerperal fever responds to the sulfa 
drugs and to penicillin. In most cases 
it is easily curable. The wonder drugs 
have eradicated one of the hazards of 
motherhood 


blood 


group of 


Septicemia, or poisoning, 


represents a infections in 
which the bloodstream is invaded by 
bacteria. In 1932, it was nearly always 
fatal. Today the same heartening re- 
sults are obtained with the wonder 
drugs as in puerperal fever, pneumonia, 
and other infections. The bloodstream 


infection is usually easily controlled and 
cured. Poor results are obtained only 
in rare cases of infections with bacteria 
which are not responsive to our won- 
der drugs, and cases in which the 
septicemia is an agonal event in an- 


other uncontrollable disease. 


ENINGITIS was one of our most 
M serious infections in 1932; in 
some epidemics, from 60 to 80 per cent 
of the victims died. Treatment was dif- 
ficult; expert medical and nursing care 
was necessary for the frequent tapping 
of the spine. The aftermath was com- 
plicated by the extremely long con 
valescence, but most appalling was the 
high death rate 

Today meningitis is a curable disease 
The common or epidemic form is re 
sponsive to the sulfa drugs, and in a 
matter of a day or two the patient is 
usually well on his way to recovery 
In the other types of meningitis which 
used to be uniformly fatal, penicillin, 
streptomycin, aureomycin, chloro- 
mycetin, and terramycin are usually ef- 
fective. Thus, even in the rare and 
more serious forms of meningitis, the 
problem is almost always solved 

Malaria is still the most serious in- 
fection of mankind. It is variously 
estimated that from 500 million to 750 
million people are continuously in- 
fected with the malarial parasite, and 
that 2 million die of it each year. The 
malarial belt is the most fertile area 
in the world, but because of the dis- 


ease, it is the most unproductive. The 





solution of the malaria problem would 
liberate about one third of the world’s 
surface for exploitation. 


NTIL recently the treatment of ma- 

laria was unsatisfactory. There 
was quinine, but it was expensive and 
not completely effective. It was used to 
prevent the disease but it did not do 
this, it merely suppressed it. Treatment 
with quinine relieved the symptoms; 
but even after prolonged treatment, the 
sufferer could never be certain that he 
was cured. More often than not, some 
time after the treatment was stopped, 
an attack of 
chills and fever. Even in cases in which 


there would be a relapse 


quinine seemed to cure the disease it 
did not prevent transmission. Many suf- 
ferers from malaria were carriers even 
though quinine cured them of symptoms. 

Today we have much better drugs 
for malaria. The newer drugs, atabrine, 
pentaquin, chloroquin, and paludrin 
have made prophylaxis more effective, 
treatment more rapid, relapses less fre- 
quent, and carriers less common. The 
possibility of the eradication of this 
disease and the liberation of the ma- 
larial belt seems to be very close. 

There are some drugs which Dr. 
Van Winkle would be likely to consider 
wonder drugs even though they do not 
cure the diseases for which they are 
used, for they offer relief where relief 
could not previously be given, they 
have provided understanding where be- 
fore there was great ignorance, and 
they have given hope where all was 
hopeless. 

Tuberculosis was once the greatest 
killer of all. In recent years the disease 
has been fairly well controlled, but this 
has largely been the result of public 
health measures to prevent its spread 
and to facilitate early diagnosis. There 
is no drug which cures tuberculosis, 
but streptomycin has provided the most 
important advance yet made. 

Streptomycin quickly suppresses the 
process so that 


infective patients 


rapidly improve. Unfortunately the 
tubercle bacillus soon learns how to 
accommodate itself to the drug and the 
drug then becomes ineffective. Strepto- 
mycin has outstanding value in acute 
and otherwise rapidly fatal cases of 
tuberculosis, but it rarely cures a case 
because of the rapidity with which the 
tubercle bacillus develops its tolerance 
to the streptomycin. But since we now 
have a drug which exerts a potent, 
although shortlived effect in the right 
direction, we have good reason to hope 


that our search will soon give us some- 


thing still more effectual. 

Cortisone is another miracle drug for 
Dr. Van Winkle. Before his nap he 
never conceived of a drug which could 
do the things which cortisone can do. 
For example, it relieves arthritis. 

Arthritis is the great crippler; for 
some it is a fate worse than death. 
There are millions of people who suffer 
pain with every motion and _ millions 
of others who can barely move because 
of the pangs of arthritis. Cortisone 
for a single day may permit movement 
in a joint which could not be moved, 
or permit movement without pain in a 
joint which the day before could 
hardly be touched because of the ex- 
quisite pain. Unfortunately, this high 
degree of relief is not permanent and 
it is likely to disappear when the treat- 


ment is discontinued. 


N THIS area of the world, rheumatic 

fever kills more youngsters than any 
other disease of children. It is one of 
the outstanding causes of heart dis- 
ease. Until now we have had no drug 
which influenced the course of the dis- 
ease. Cortisone arrests the cardiac com- 
plications while it is given. Because 
of this action, the rheumatic infection 
may leave less severe permanent 
cardiac damage than would otherwise 
have developed. 

Cortisone is not a cure for either 
arthritis or rheumatic fever. It also 
has other disadvantages, and a far 
better drug is needed. But the experi- 
ence with the drug has taught us much 
about these two diseases. Our knowl- 
edge of these diseases, together with 
an intensive search for related drugs 
which do not have the disadvantages 
of cortisone, justify high hopes for 
better treatment for these diseases. 

The list of diseases for which the 
wonder drugs have provided a com- 
plete or partial answer is very im- 
pressive. Those which come to mind 
are malaria, syphilis, pneumonia, gon- 
orrhea, tuberculosis, septicemia, menin- 
gitis, childbed fever, arthritis, rheu- 
matic fever, tonsillitis, leprosy, virus 
pneumonia, peritonitis, typhus fever, 
gas gangrene, typhoid fever, tularemia, 
psittacosis, undulant fever, war wounds, 
burns, tetanus, diphtheria, cholera, 
dysentery, granuloma inguinale, Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever, subacute bac- 
carbuneles, ab- 


terial endocarditis, 


scesses, relapsing fever, yaws, scrub 
typhus, anthrax, actinomycosis, infec- 
tious jaundice, trachoma, typhus, bu- 
bonic plague. 


But these have not solved all of 


Dr. Van Winkle’s problems in medi 
cine; the treatment of some diseases 
is in much the same unsatisfactory 
condition as in 1932, The simplifica- 
tion of some of the common problems 
by the wonder drugs has merely 
sharpened the outlines of the areas 
which have not yet been breached. 
New wonder drugs are needed for the 
common cold, arteriosclerosis, high 
blood pressure, cancer, and cirrhosis, 
to mention the outstanding ones. 

Arteriosclerosis and hypertension, 
and their complications, now account 
for more than half of all the deaths 
in our community. Cancer accounts 
for another 15 per cent. The wards of 
the hospitals are still filled with patients 
who need treatment, patients who need 
better drugs for their symptoms. 

Dr. Van Winkle is certain to hear 
of new wonder drugs in the near fu- 
ture. New drugs are always being 
introduced and always with enthusiasm 
and impressive claims. It would be well 
if Dr. Van Winkle is careful in his 
acceptance of new drugs. Perhaps our 
great good fortune with new wonder 
drugs has gone to our heads and we 
will now be willing to accept every 
new drug that comes along. Those 
of us with long experience with new 
drugs always wait nervously for the 
entire story to unfold. Far too fre- 
quently a new wonder drug for a 
fatal disease does not live up to the 


promises made for it. 


ryvue cist of such fallible wonder 
I drugs is long; but if it were only 


that they failed, it would not be so grave. 
Few follow the story to the end to 
learn of the dashed hopes and personal 
tragedies which follow in the wake 
of these “cures.” When a cure for a 
chronic disabling or fatal illness is 
announced to the public, a large num- 
ber of the victims sell everything they 
own and even go into debt to make 
a pilgrimage to the discoverer of the 
cure to try to wangle the treatment 
for themselves. Often these victims of 
disease and false promises arrive in 
droves and it may not be possible 
even to provide shelter for them, to 
say nothing of medical care. Soon they 
leave sicker and poorer and hopeless. 

If you have an ailment for which one 
of our wonder drugs is not effective, 
do not permit yourself to fall victim 
to false promises. But do not despair, 
for there is ample reason to expect 
that there will soon be better treatment 
for our more serious and resistant dis- 
eases, —UNW 





“I Was Sick 
And Ye Comforted Me” 


A report on how Christian ethics and Anglo-Saxon practical sense have combined in 


making England’s National Health Service a success with both doctors and patients 


By STEPHEN TAYLOR, M.D. 


The eminent author is Governor of the University College Hospital, London, F you were to ask a hundred English 
and Assistant Editor of The Lancet, England’s foremost medical publication. | people what they thought of so 

cialized medicine, the chances are that 
not one of them would know what you 
were talking about. 

Now ask them instead what they 
think of the national health service. At 
least eighty will express themselves as 
well satisfied with both the idea and 
its performance. Ten will have criticisms 
to make—some based on unfortunate 
personal experiences, but more just 
repetition ot stereotyped political 
criticisms. The final ten will be classi- 
fiable under the familiar heading: 
“don't know.” This group will range 
from the simpletons, through the un- 
informed, to the hale and hearty “ill- 
health never bothers me” type. 

his is the picture which has emerged 
in repeated public opinion polls since 
July 5, 1948, and it is borne out by per 
sonal experience. No one is compelled 
to use the health service. and almost 
all doctors are allowed to do both health 
service and private work; yet ninety- 
four per cent of the British public have 
voluntarily registered with their doctors 
as national health service patients. 

The average general medical practi- 
tioner has some 2.500 health service 
patients registered with him, and_per- 
haps a dozen private fee-paying pa- 
tients. With the specialists, there is 
rather more private practice, but at 
least three quarters of their time is 
spent doing salaried work in the wards, 
laboratories, and operating theaters of 
the state hospitals, 


ENGLISH mothers line up happily at child clinics and hope they are = ] 
The fact of the matter is that we in 


here to stay, since they keep Junior healthy and cost mother nothing. 
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COMMUNITY health center at Peckham, London suburb. One of many top-staffed, modern-equipped projects the national health 
service plans to establish all over England, its light and air structure provides a dose of sunshine with every treatment. 


Britain are pragmatic socialists rather 
than socialist doctrinaires. We all of 
us, socialist and conservative alike, ac- 
cept socialist proposals when they can 
be justified on common-sense ground; 
and we judge them by their practical 
success or failure. 

Our conservative politicians are per- 
fectly well aware of this; so they are 
most careful to avoid any attack on 
such of Labor's socialization measures 
as can be seen by all to be reasonably 
successful. They know, too, that of all 
these measures the health service is 
the most popular. So their electoral pro- 
gram is not to abolish it but to “safe- 
guard” it, to run it better than Labor 
could, 

In the past few weeks, a remarkable 
event has occurred. Our conservative 
government has announced its inten- 
tion to introduce a shilling charge (14 
cents) for all prescriptions for medi 
cines, tablets, etc., and a twenty-shilling 
charge ($2.80) for dental treatment. It 
might be expected that the doctors and 
dentists, 90 per cent of them staunch 
antisocialists, would welcome this move 
system. Yet. 


away from a_ socialist 


instead, there have been protests from 


the British Medical Association and the 
British Dental Association. 

Both doctors and dentists are ob- 
jecting to “taking money from patients.” 
The country doctor who dispenses his 
own medicines is now complaining that 
the government is reducing him to the 
level of the conductor on a tramway 
car. Yet less than four years ago, this 
self-same doctor was protesting at the 
government's refusal to allow him to 


take cash. 


ryvuis then is the measure of the suc- 
| cess of the national health service: 
that the people who work it, having 
started as bitter opponents, are now 
ready to fight all attempts to destroy it. 

Of course the national health service 
still has many faults which must be 
fairly and honestly examined. Yet the 
reasons for its enormous success are 
perhaps even more important. First 
among these reasons is the blending of 
common sense, humanity, and Christian 
ethic which provides the mainspring of 
the whole conception. “I was sick and 
ye comforted me”... “to give and not 
to count the cost.” That, we conceive, 


should be the tradition of medicine 


all over the world. 

Since the turn of the century, medical 
investigation and treatment have be- 
come progressively more expensive. 
Scarcely one in a hundred people can 
afford to face the full cost of major 
illness on a cash basis. To expect them 
to do so is to invite crippling debts and 
mortgages, to add to the inevitable 
anxieties of illness the man-made anx- 
ieties of financial worry. For perhaps 
seventy out of every hundred, the money 
cannot be raised even on a credit basis. 
The cost of health is beyond them. Yet 
the community as a whole can afford 
these services. Let us then provide them 
as a community. Let all pay when they 
are well according to their capacity to 
do: and let all benefit when they are 
sick according to their need. To most of 
us in Britain this seems simple common 
sense. 

We think of our national health serv- 
vice not as socialized medicine but as 
a means by which we all help each 
other to have the best that medical 
science can give without charge in our 
times of need. 

In practice, the finances work out like 
this. The total cost is now stabilizing 
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CHILD is weighed and measured during clinic treatment. The patient seems 
hopeful, if a bit chilly; nurse and mother appear to be pleased with result. 


for the moment around the £ 400-mil- 
lion mark per annum; but if prices con- 
tinue to rise, a corresponding rise in 
health service costs is inevitable. Seven 
eighths of this money comes out of 
general taxation; one eighth comes 
from the national insurance fund. This 
fund covers all who are working (from 
directors to laborers) on a compulsory 
weekly 


are made, and in return, weekly cash 


insurance basis; in-payments 


benefits are received in old age, and in 
times of sickness and unemployment 
The average weekly in-payment is 
about 7s.6d. ($1.05), of which about 
ls. (14 cents) goes towards health serv- 
ice costs. This simple fact has led to 
much confusion. Many people think that 
their 7s.6d. weekly payments are for 


the health service only; and in con- 


sequence a small proportion have been 


determined to “get their money's worth” 


with a maximum in the way of cotton- 
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wool, aspirin, bandages, etc. Fortunate- 
ly, however, those who abuse the serv- 
ice have been a sma!l minority only, 
and a few reasonably stern words from 
the doctor will usually have effect. 
Taking the doctors as a whole, they 
are financially rather better off since 
the coming of the service. It is true that 
the specialist no longer gets the chance 
to make his £20,000 or £30,000 
($56,000; $84,000) a vear at the height 
of his earning capacity; but equally he 
no longer has to wait ten or fifteen years 
after qualification for a living wage, as 
was often the case in Britain before the 
war. The range of specialist salaries is 
from £1,500 ($4,200) to £5,000 
($14,000) a year; but most specialists 
elect to work only part-time in the 
health service (being paid pro rata), 
devoting the rest to private practice. 
The general practitioner in the serv- 


ice is paid on a different basis. For each 


ASO so ys SAME TS 


patient, man, woman, or child, who 
registers with him for treatment, he re- 
ceives 18s. ($2.52) a year, whether he 
sees the patient not at all or twenty 
times. The maximum number of pa- 
tients whom a doctor may have on his 
list is 4,000. So his maximum income 
from this source is £3,600 ($10,080) 
gross. In addition, the service pays a 
£7 ($19.60) fee for full midwifery 
care. Many doctors in busy working- 
class areas have full lists, and may do 
as many as 70 or 80 maternity cases a 
year. So they can gross up to £4,160 
($11,648) a year, a far higher figure 
than they could hope to achieve before 


1948. 


N AVERAGE list, however, is 2,500 pa- 
A tients and 40 maternity cases, giv- 
ing a gross figure of £2,630 ($7.364). 
Such a figure represents an improve- 
ment for the doctor in the working- 
class area, but a reduction for the 
doctor in the wealthier suburbs and 
residential areas. It is now generally 
agreed that 4,000 is too many patients 
for any one man to care for; a scheme 
is now being considered whereby the 
doctor would get a higher rate for his 
first 1,500 patients and a lower rate for, 
say, his last 1,000, and this should have 
the effect of encouraging the doctors 
with big lists to take in partners. 

So much for finance. What of the 
doctor’s freedom within the service? Is 
he at the mercy of the local or national 
politician? Is he restricted as to his 
political and intellectual freedom, as 
the civil service is traditionally restrict 
ed? Is he responsible only to his patient, 
or must he satisfy some superior officer 
or committee? 

The answer to each of these questions 
is that these dangers were appreciated 
in advance, and all have been guarded 
against. Any doctor in the national 
health service is free to belong to any 
political party (from conservative to 
communist), to speak on any political 
platform, to publish his knowledge or 
his opinions without submitting them 
to any superior, Indeed, there is al- 
ready one junior part-time specialist 
in the service who is a Conservative 
member of the House of Commons. 
Neither general practitioners nor spe- 
cialists have any superior officers; each 
is in contract with a committee or board, 
nearly half of whom are members of the 
medical profession 

Conditions of service are determined 
by negotiating machinery, appointments 


to vacancies are made by uncorruptible 





professional committees, and there are 
arrangements for arbitration in the 
event of disputes. Patients’ complaints 
of maltreatment can be _ investigated, 
and in cases of gross abuse a doctor 
can be dismissed from the health serv- 
ice. Fortunately such cases are very rare. 

On the physical side, there has been 
an enormous improvement in many of 
the hospitals since the coming of the 
scheme. Until 1948, British hospitals 
were of two kinds, those provided as 
publie charities (the so-called voluntary 
hospitals, because they were financed 
by voluntary money contributions), and 
the more numerous but less efficient 
municipal hospitals provided to care for 
the sick poor, and financed out of the 
rates (local taxes). 

On July 5, 1948, all the hospitals 
were taken over by the Ministry of 
Health and placed in the hands of 
fourteen newly appointed — hospital 
hoards. Each board is based on a uni 
versity teaching hospital, and is re- 
sponsible for anything up to four hun- 
dred hospitals of varying size, ranging 
from the local hospital of 20 beds to gen- 
eral and mental hospitals of 2.000 beds. 

Inside each region, the service must 
be planned as a whole. Thus, there is 
no need for each hospital to aim at be 


ing complete in itself. One brain surgery 


chest surgery units, and, say, ten strep- 
tomycin units will fill all the needs of a 
region, with its 3 or 4 million inhabi 
tants. This concentration of resources 
this specialization, is already leading to 
improved medical and nursing skills. 
The days of the amateur part-time 


surgeon are nearly over. 


ET ANOTHER effect of the nationali 
» pr of the hospitals has been to 
bring specialists to many parts of the 
country where they were unknown be 
fore. Economic factors had pulled fat 
too many specialists into the great 
metropolitan centers. Now they are be- 
ing brought into the peripheral hospitals 
in the smaller towns and the country 
side for the first time. And the luxury of 
a domiciliary consultation (the visit of 
the specialist to the patient’s home) is 
now available without charge to all who 
cannot be moved to the hospital. 
From the point of view of the patient, 
the fact that there are no charges at all 
for hospital treatment (unless it is car- 
ried out in a private ward) is perhaps 
the greatest boon brought by the na- 
tional health service. To be able to face 
a long illness, such as tuberculosis o1 
a mental breakdown, with the knowl 
edge that the hospital will be at one’s 


service free until one is cured, is a heal 


have no intention of giving up. 

Of course our service is not perfect. 
Che Ministry of Health is attempting 
to exercise too much central control, in 
the name of economy. There has been 
an excessive proliferation of red tape 
and local bureaucracy. Jacks-in-office 
have appeared here and there. Above 
all, we have had to build against a 
background of dollar crises, rearma- 
ment, restrictions in civilian spending 

Capital expenditure control restric 
tions have made it impossible to build 
any new hospitals; but this respite has 
been well used in upgrading many of 
the old and bad municipal institutions 
Improvements in the pay and condition 
of nurses have increased their num- 
bers by nearly 10,000, so that many 
empty beds closed because of lack of 
nurses, have been brought into use 

Looking at our national health serv 
ice with as much objectivity as is pos- 
sible for any participant, 1 should say 
we have already built something of 
which we can be proud. It is much to 
the liking of the British public. It is 
becoming increasingly popular with 
British doctors. Most important of all, it 
is raising the standards of medical and 
dental care, especially outside the great 
centers of population, and it is an exer- 


cise in practical ethics which should be 


unit. one plastic 


surgery unit, four 


ing weapon of immense value which we 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 


If the great advances of medicine were available to all, 
there would be a tremendous decrease in sickness and in 
the death rate. Today, medical care is a commodity that 
is bought, and the chief obstacle to its equitable and suffi 
cient distribution is its cost. Because sickness is more 
frequent among the poor than among the well-to-do, those 
who need the most care receive the least. 


In the US, it is generally agreed that with the uneven 
incidence of illness and its unpredictable cost, prepayment 
insurance is essential. Many insist that such plans must be 
voluntary, yet voluntary health insurance in this country 
offers incomplete coverage and is expensive. Such plans 
now pay hardly 10 per cent of the cost of illness in the US, 
and it seems unlikely, from experience here and abroad, 
that they will ever meet the needs of most of the people. 
To realize its purpose a medical care plan should be 
a part of a national health program—together with plans 
for adequate housing, full employment, safe working con- 
ditions. Only government can establish nationwide local 
units to control factors affecting health and ensure enough 
coordinated hospitals and adequately trained personnel. 
Medical care insurance would best function as an exten- 
sion of our social security system. Collection of funds—a 
payroll tax shared by employe and employer, supplemented 
by government contributions—and setting of minimum 
standards should be a government function, but administra- 
tion of the plan should be entrusted to local communities. 


High quality medical care cannot be achieved automat 
ically by insurance. Special attention must be paid to its 
improvement. But with planning, medical care can keep 
pace with the advance of medical knowledge. 


Ernst P. Boas, M.D., Chairman, Physicians Forum 


AGAINST 


Compulsory health insurance commonly called “national” 
by its proponents in an effort to divert attention from its 
“compulsory” characteristic-would constitute a radieal de 
parture from traditional medical and hospital practice in 
this country. Under the scheme, wage earners and em 
ployers would be compelled to pay additional taxes to the 
federal government These taxes plus general revenues 
would be used to reimburse hospitals, physicians, and ancil 
lary health personnel for services rendered in accordance 
with regulations established by the federal government. 


The health of this nation and the life expectancy of its 
citizens have risen to an unsurpassed level. These enormous 
gains have been made within the framework of a free, non 
government system. The development during the last ten 
years of voluntary health insurance has been so rapid that 
ever eighty million people now own insurance poli ies whic h 
they have purchased on a voluntary basis for protection 
against the major cost of disease. Further extension of 
these voluntary insurance systems is ensured. Through them 
our citizens are finding a way to solve their medical cost 
problems without the dangers of political and bureaucratic 
control. 


The American Medical Association, representing over 
135,000 physicians, and thousands of other organizations 
vigorously oppose the proposal for state control of medical 
practice and hospitals. Its exorbitant cost, its perversion of 
the physician-patient relationship, its regimentation of a free 
profession and free hospitals, the inevitability of political 
domination and favoritism—these objectionable features and 
many more are the basis of our struggle to prevent the na- 
tionalization of medicine. 


Joun W. Cuine, M.D., Pres., American Medical Association 


good for the soul of any nation. -UNW 
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CONTINENTAL WAY 


s there such a thing as a European 
I medicine as distinct from American 
medical science? 

Whenever a doctor attends a con- 
gress of European physicians, he can’t 
help asking himself this question, even 
though he realizes the paradox it in- 
volves. 

Science is one and indivisible; con- 
sequently its methods, its currents, its 
whole spirit, should be international, 
regardless of whether it is practiced 
on this side of the Atlantic or on the 
other. However, since the war in partic- 
ular, it seems to us in France that 
there exist substantial differences be- 
tween our own medicine and the medi- 
cine of America. 

American influence on our medical 
practice seems undeniable. It has 
shaken up many of our customs. There 
is nothing surprising in this. In the 
United States medicine has been inte- 
grated into the general dynamism of 
the country. It has been given the 
special place it deserves—magnificent 
installations, sizable grants to research 
laboratories, groups of researchers suf- 
ficiently well endowed to be able to 
devote their entire time to their work 
without the additional worry of having 
to take care of patients in order to 
assure their livelihood. 

To governmental initiative, private 
initiative has added its impetus, and 
I refer not only to the extremely wealthy 
of the United States. The press, radio, 
and television have diffused and stimu- 
lated in everyone the desire to combat 
untimely death, to control and con 
quer disease. They have also brought 
out the taste for miracles which is 
dormant in every man, and have trans- 
formed every citizen into a personal 
enemy of Cancer, Hypertension, Tuber- 
culosis, Poliomyelitis, and other ills. 
The fight against these scourges is 
promoted by publicity methods which 
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Intuition and imagination rather than an endless accumu- 


lation of clinical data are still the main resources of the 


modern European doctor, this French physician suggests 


By PAUL-EMILE SEIDMANN, M.D. 


Mind... 


Working in a small laboratory that would be sneered at today, Pasteur 
fashioned world’s first weapons for combating germ warfare against man. 





scarcely differ from those used to pro- 
mote an industry. We can only regret 
not following or not being able to 
follow the American example. Because 
we must admit that in this matter we 


are very backward. 


When one remembers the abundance 
of resources at the disposal of medicine 
in the United States, one almost shies 
away from revealing the sum allowed 
yearly by the government for medical 
research in both continental France and 
in the French Union. Actually the 
amount corresponds to $240,000 annu- 
ally at the rate of 350 francs to the 


dollar. 


Some meager local allocations are 
of not much help in meeting the enor 
mous expenses entailed in any adequate 
research, since instruments and sup 
plies are extremely expensive, and 
the cost of living has risen enormously. 
This explains the great attraction the 
United States has for the majority of 
our doctors, particularly the younger 
ones. What, in fact, do we see in our 
Abundant _ bibli 


ographies which list and digest innumer- 


medical journals? 


able foreign works, for the most part 


American. 


LOUIS PASTEUR did not forget the hu- 


man equation: “I love humanity; I pity it 


Faced with these facts, ought we 
abandon the thought that there exists 
in our country an original practice of 
medicine, French and European in 
character, which is worth following up? 
Such abandonment by us would seem 
both pernicious and unjustified. It would 
be pernicious because it would sub 
medical research 


ordinate European 


to the American under inferior ma- 


... or Matter? 


Solvent recovery plant, symbol of modern scientific methods which some 
doctors feel tend toward too much organization, not enough imagination. 
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CLAUDE BERNARD’s 19th century prin- 


ciples of medical research are still used. 


terial conditions which would never 
permit it to attain equality. And _ it 
would be unjustified because our meth- 
ods, which in themselves are neither 
superior nor inferior to American meth- 
ods, are profoundly different, and of 
equal value to humanity. Our tradition- 
al medical conceptions carry with them 
original ideas the loss of which would 
be disastrous for everybody. 

Let us now try to pinpoint these dif- 
ferences. They appear to be essentially 
of two kinds: on one side they bear on 
methods of research, on the other side 
they are the methods of clinical diag- 
nosis. Our research methods in medi 
cine are based above all on the funda 
mental principles that the incomparable 
French scientist Claude Bernard de- 
fined in the nineteenth century in his 
immortal work, Introduction to Ex- 
perimental Medicine.” 


What are these 


to make as many and as accurate obser 


principles? First, 
vations as possible, and then, after 
having absorbed the meaning of these 
disparate observations, to make a ten- 
tative synthesis. How? By a leap into 
the unknown, a leap which will be a 
work of the imagination -occasionally, 
a stroke of genius. It consists of plung 
ing into new imaginary experiences in 
order to come upon the fruitful dis- 
covery which was already anticipated. 
The observed facts represent the “body” 
of the discovery; the “soul” is provided 
by the mind or the genius of the ob- 
server. This method is well illustrated 
by the entire history of French and 
other European discoveries from the 
work of Pasteur up to the history of 
the first antibiotics. 

A study of the work accomplished 
in the US seems to indicate that there 


the establishment of a mass of observa 
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tions scientifically studied, correct and 


rigorously exact. constitutes an end 
in itself. 

Of course, observation is the indis- 
pensable first step practiced both by 
American and French science. It is also 
true that in these first steps of the mind. 
the American has all the advantages 
we have described in the beginning of 
this article—incomparable organization 
of working equipment, tremendous re- 
sources consecrated to his work, co- 
ordination of materials brought by 
observation, the multiplicity of subjects 
of study provided by a population as 


important as his, 


UT WHAT then? What do we see? 

To us it seems that from this stage 
on the American methods and_ the 
French methods difler completely. The 
“leap into the unknown” that we just 
spoke of, this “jump” has become for 
the American doctor the synonym of a 
lapse of logic. The act of imagination 
becomes the most dangerous of acts. 
The only thing that seems to count 
with the American doctor is the ac 
cumulation of precise experimental 
facts which will wind up by themselves 
imposing the lesson they contain. Is it 
possible that the industrialization of 
American methods of research has led. 
in some measure, to a diminution of 
the doctor's courage and of his spirit of 
adventure in science? 

I'm not suggesting to make a fetish 
of the list of various scientific prizes 
and prize winners, nor do I forget any 
of the many great American discoveries. 
Nonetheless, to my mind come in un- 
systematic profusion a variety of recent 
and important discoveries which came 
out of Europe despite our very limited 
means. Here are but a few among them: 
artificial radioactive isotopes; anti- 
histamines in great number, not to say 
anything of a tremendous number of 
vitamins and hormones; surgery of 
aortal stenosis; the theory of reabsorb- 
tion filtration of urine, electrocardiog- 


sulfa 


drugs, penicillin, and many others. 


raphy; electroencephalography; 

It seems to us that in many cases 
American researchers have shown them- 
selves unequaled in developing and ex- 
ploiting an idea, the basis of which had 
already been developed. Beyond the 
penicillin of the Britisher Fleming, for 
instance, they have displayed all the 
fireworks of the series of antibiotics, 
completely revamping therapeutics as 
well as pathology. 

As to our continental methods of 


clinical diagnosis, they too seem to us 
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to have their own originality and con- 
sequently their own specific value, Here 


igain, the question is not one of com 


petition, since each method has _ its 
own qualities. We believe our methods 
are different from those practiced on 
the other side of the Atlantic. But we 
do not believe or suggest that they are 


either better or worse. 


I MAGINE a French doctor facing a diffi- 


cult patient. In this case, as in 
the field of experimentation. we do not 
seek to accumulate all the clinical ob 
servations and all the given biological 
data. We do not aim to obtain a uni- 
formly complete laboratory file. After 
interrogation and clinical examination 
of the patient—which must retain their 
importance we are quite satisfied 


with modest but sufficient biological 
or chemical dossiers. Once more, we 
proceed by selection, convinced as we 
are that nothing is more important than 
working out a synthesis. It is this 
operation which, to our mind, reflects 
what is purest in the intellectual work 
of a doctor. It is this operation which 
permits us to go from the apparent dis- 
order of symptoms to the rich and 
unique reality of the clinical diagnosis. 
What we seek to avoid. without denying 
or rejecting modern progress, is the 
danger of automatism which would 
permit the diagnosing of a case much 
in the manner of a response furnished 
by a calculating machine to which one 
has confided all the data of a problem. 
Human intelligence should’ retain its 


place, and it should be paramount. 


ryvo sum up, we have much to learn 

| from American medicine: impecca- 
ble observations, scientific results ar- 
rived at through discussion, documents 
and statistics on a large scale, original 
and numerous techniques, rational or- 
ganization of working equipment. These 
are the qualities of the first order which 
we should instill in the greatest measure 
into our means. But we are resolved 
that this must not prevent us from 
preserving and conserving the qualities 
which are peculiarly our own, and 


which, side by side with American 
medical science, will permit us to con- 
tinue to play the role which has fallen 


on our shoulders.—UNW 





Healing is a matter of time, but it is some- 
times also a matter of opportunity 

* * * 
Extreme remedies are very appropriate for 
extreme diseases. HIPPOCRATES, d. 377 B.C 

















The oldest demonstrable affliction that has been tormenting the human 


race, rheumatism still cripples people by the million. But current research 


holds out the hope that it will be conquered in the not too distant future 


ARTHRITIS 


YHRONIC or recurrent joint pain 
( A is one “of the most prevalent 
maladies afflicting mankind. There are 
very few people who pass the middle 
period of their lives without having 
experienced such symptoms to a greater 
or lesser degree. And yet the nature of 
the process which causes this disability 
in the human body remains to a large 
extent one of the elusive enigmas of 
modern medicine. Strangely enough, 
it is the oldest disease process for which 
visible evidence exists, 

Known synonymously as rheumatism, 
arthritis. or any of several linguistic 
variants of these terms, evidence of 
its effects has been found on skeletons 
of the prehistoric Neanderthal speci 
mens, the Cro-Magnon races of southern 
Europe, the mummies of ancient Egypt, 
and the osseous remains of pre-Colum 
bian American Indians. It is an amazing 
phenomenon in medical science that 
a disease of such wide global distribu- 
tion and so ancient a_ heritage still 
eludes the analysis of its causes, its 
dynamic impact on the tissues, and the 
fundamental objectives of its treatment. 

This is not in the least to be blamed 
on neglect of the subject. An_ evil 
which seriously affects seven and a 
half million people in the United States 
alone and represents one of the most 
frequent causes of labor’s absenteeism 
is hardly one to be neglected in this 
industrial age. On the contrary, the 
leading minds of every period in the 
history of medicine have grappled with 
the arthritic problem. The Hippocratic 
writers of ancient Greece described the 
clinica] picture extensively in the book 
On the Articulations. Dioscorides em- 
ployed the term rheumatica in the first 


All of the great Arabian 


and medieval encyclopedists discussed 


century A.D 


the disease at length and recommended 
an almost interminable list of herbals 
and poultices for its cure. Because of 
the very large assortment of distillates 
and effusions named by these writers 
over a thousand-year range of medical 
literature, it has never been difficult for 
an enthusiastic medievalist to find a 
sixth- or eleventh-century antecedent 
for any innovation in treatment. 
Medical 


disease has never waned. The twentieth 


interest in this disabling 


century with its irrepressible drive for 
organization has witnessed the founding 
of International and National Leagues 
and Societies for the Study of Rheuma- 
tism in most of the capitals of Europe 
and the Americas. and the leading 
medical centers of Asia. Fellowships at 
universities, honorary prizes and lec 
tureships, special foundations, in brief, 
the entire pattern of modern scientific 
strategy has been called into action 
against this enemy of human efficiency. 

Progress has, of course, been made in 
clarifying its pathology, that is, the 
specific changes in the tissues. But the 
fundamental riddle of the “Why” and 
the “What-to-do-about-it” is not much 
further advanced than it was in 1890 
when the English physician, Garrod, 


wrote the words which started the 
modern approach to research in the 
arthritides: “The realization that we 
are here dealing with a group of mal- 
adies and not with a single disease is 
in itself a great advance.” This con- 
cept of the arthritis problem did not 
come full-blown from the head of Gar- 
rod. Two centuries of isolated discovery 


lay behind it. But he crystallized the 


By EDGAR M. BICK, M.D. 


related data and submitted the problem 
This, then, sharply illuminates one 
of the most important keys to the 


riddle. 


arthritis or rheumatism 


There is no such disease as 
These terms 
used in so facile a manner by laymen 
and, unfortunately, by many physicians 
and surgeons in their more casual 
conversation, do not express the dis 
abilities of a specific malady. They 
cover genericall? a group of unrelated 
diseases whose only common point ot 
reference is the fact that they involve 
the musculoskeletal system of the body 
that is, the 


bones, cartilages, joint 


capsules, and muscle, 


ry Var this key was not discovered un 
[ til the end of the nineteenth cen 
tury is an unfortunate fact of medical 
history, since the elements of the pal 
tern were already present in the 
writings of Wollaston and Heberden 
in England, de Baillou and Bouillard 
in France, and Virchow in Germany. 
In terms of practical investigation, this 
meant that until the turn of the present 
century the study of the arthritic prob- 


lem was confused by an approach to 


a nonexistent disease rather than di- 


rected to the study of a group of sepa- 
rate maladies. 


foday the problem of research in 


‘this field has been clarified in many 


ways. Several syndromes. which in 
volve the joints only incidentally, have 
been removed from the group and have 
been given a place outside the general 
problem of chronic joint disease, Rheu 
matic fever, for example, is primarily 
a disease of the heart. It occurs usually 
in children or young adults, and is 


apt to leave a permanent scar on the 





cardiac valves. It is often, but not 


necessarily, accompanied during its 
early period by transient joint symp 
toms and cerebral aberrations causing 
chorea, popularly known as St. Vitus’s 
dance, Rheumatic fever would probably 
not longer be included in discussions 
of chronic joint diseases were it not 
for the persistence of its eighteenth- 


century name, 


YERTAIN chronic joint infections of 

A known origin, such as tuberculo- 
sis, gonorrhea, and syphilis, have been 
likewise removed from the group, since 
with a demonstrable cause they can 
be dealt with along specific lines. Gout 
was another important cleavage from 
the larger problem. This disease is 
primarily an abnormality of the meta- 
bolism of certain physiological chem- 
icals, the purines, with an unexplained 
tendency to deposit urate crystals in 
the neighborhood of joints. The treat- 
ment of gout still leaves much to be 
desired but is distinguished by an abil 
ity to shorten and control acute flare- 
ups with the use of colchicine or 
similar drugs. The association of this 
disease with the port-wine drinking, 
roast-beef-eating Englishman has _be- 
come a literary tradition which is not 
as deserved as it was formerly thought 
to be. Several other ailments less com- 
mon and of less interest to the non- 
specialist have been similarly segre- 
gated and are covered by their own 
fields of investigation. 

This leaves two important diseases, 
each of which is numerically of far 
greater incidence than all of those 
eliminated from the general group of 
arthritides. For these there is as yet 
no answer to the question of cause, 
and regrettably little answer to the 
question of treatment. The names most 
commonly given to these two diseases 
in current publications are rheumatoid 
arthritis and osteoarthritis 

At this point it would be profitable 
to consider the actual meaning of these 
terms. Arthritis is a synthetic word 
created for use in medical writing over 
a thousand years ago. It is derived 
from the Greek arthros (articulation, 
i.e., a joint), and from a suffix, -itides, 
of more shady Greek origin, but which 
has been used from medical time im- 
memorial to denote a state of inflam 
mation of the part of the body to 
which, by name, it is appended. Hence 
arthritis means simply inflammation 
of a joint or joints. 

Rheumatism, also derived from a 
Greek root, rheuma, refers to a state 
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of watery flux. In this connection its 
use reflects back to an ancient concept 
of the disease, favored among others 
by Galen, in which evil humors were 
said to flow into the muscles and joints 
from the brain. Most of the chronic 
joint diseases bear names derived from 
these two, modified by qualifying ad- 
jectives such as tuberculous arthritis 
or cerebral rheumatism, an old name 
for rheumatic fever. 

Rheumatoid arthritis, then, is one 
of the two major crippling diseases of 
the arthritic group. It is apt to start 
in the young adult and may progress 
inexorably to a stage of total incapac- 
ity. Fortunately for its victims, most 
often it burns itself out after causing 
a variable degree of partial disability. 
Whether it actually comes to a state 
bec omes 


of complete rest. or merely 


quiescent for a prolonged period is 
disputable, but in most cases the ef- 
fect is one of no further progress in 
the deformity. Any or all joints may 
be affected by pain, swelling, or stiff- 
ness. Sooner or later, fixed contractions 
develop so that complete freedom of 
motion of the joint is impossible. More 
often than not characteristic changes 
occur in the fingers. 

This disease behaves as though it 
were the reaction to a general infec- 
tion. To the despair of bacteriologists, 
however, in spite of many apparent 
successes reported in the past sixty 
years, all the techniques which modern 
microbiology has been able to bring 
to the problem have failed to isolate 
convincingly a causative agent. Theories 
of origin other than infection have also 
Allergy, 
glandular changes, faulty metabolista 


been carefully considered. 
or nutrition, and many other possible 
factors have been tested against clin- 
ical studies and laboratory data. All 
these have had and continue to have 
individual proponents, but none has 
been able to bring his deductions to the 


bar of demonstrable proof. 


NE peculiarity of the widespread 
O malady is its well-recognized 
tendency to be confined to the temperate 
zones. This has given climatologists. 
both the serious and the charlatan, their 
innings. Here again there is much didac- 
tic statement and woefully little tenable 
evidence. There is one observation that 
is unquestionable. While climatological 
factors cannot in the least be related 


to cause or cure of rheumatoid ar 


thritis, symptoms may often be con- 


siderably ameliorated under conditions 
of sustained favorable barometric pres- 


sure, relatively low humidity, and at 
least moderately warm temperatures. 

Almost every substance capsble of 
being injected into the human body 
has been tried in the treatment of 
rheumatoid arthritis. Vaccines of every 
description in Germany, Great Britain, 
and the United States, gold salts in 
France, glandular extracts in Russia, 
bee venom in Germany—the list and 
distribution are interminable. 

In 1803 Benjamin Rush of Philadel- 
phia claimed to have cured a case of 
“rheumatism of the hip” by removing 
an aching tooth. Nothing further was 
heard of this until 1912 when Frank 
Billings of Chicago advanced the theory 
of focal infection. This theory stated 
that a localized infection in one part 
of the body, even though relatively 
dormant, could produce generalized in 
flammatory reactions at distant sites. 
Following this came a therapeutic fash- 
ion for the removal of teeth, appendixes, 
gall bladders, or whatever organ could 
be suspected of harboring a focus of 
infection. Fortunately the fashion was 
short-lived. Along with this probably 
more so-called high colonic irrigations 
were given in an attempt to halt rheu- 
matoid arthritis than were given for 
any other single purpose. This too 
passed, 

Finally in 1949 came the announce- 
ment of the discovery of cortisone by 
Kendall of the Mayo 


Clinic. Both the medical and the lay 


Hench and 


world were excited to enthusiasm by 
its evident and amazing effect on severe 
cases of rheumatoid arthritis. Cortisone 
is a hormone, a product of the cortex 
of the adrenal gland. When given to 
a human it causes such profound and 
varied changes in his tissues that its 
full range has not yet been understood 
or measured. AcTH adreno-cortico- 
tropic-hormone—is an extract from an- 
other gland, the pituitary, which when 
injected into the body causes an in- 
crease in the flow of natural cortisone 
from the adrenal gland. ActH may 
therefore be used interchangeably with 
cortisone. 

It is too early to judge the ultimate 
results of the use of these hormones 
on rheumatoid arthritis even though 
their immediate effect is often dramatic. 
Certainly the first enthusiasms have 
begun to wane. While cortisone and 
acTtH frequently produce a most grati- 
fying alleviation of its symptoms, they 
cannot as yet be linked with the disease 
process nor establish a definite cure. 
Whether or not future research will 
make it safe enough to use them as 





permanent props, as insulin is used in 
diabetes, 
The second of the great family of the 


remains to be seen. 


chronic arthritides, osteoarthritis, 
evokes a different picture. It is more 
universal and more common than rheu- 
matoid arthritis but far less crippling. 
It begins later in life, from middle age 
on, and is ordinarily an ailment of 
aches and pains rather than of serious 
disability. It occurs with variable in- 
tensity, occasionally affecting one or 
more joints of the body to the point 
of incapacity, but never causing the 
generalized contractions and deformities 
seen in the rheumatoid form. 

Osteoarthritis is a disease of pre- 
senescent and senescent life. It is a 
gradual breaking down of the compo- 
nent cells of the joint surfaces. To some 
degree this process is found in all 
skeletons over forty or forty-five years 
of age, far more frequently without 
symptoms than with them. There is 
much to be said for the proposition 
that osteoarthritis is not truly a disease 
at all in the strict definition of that 
word, but rather a mark of aging in 
the joint tissues. 

Whether or not pain is associated 
with the process may be due to a num 
ber of factors such as the extent or 
rapidity of the cellular dissolution, the 
effect of 
weakened structures, or the fortuitous 


mechanical overweight on 
location of the site of damage. 

Ex ept in its more extreme forms, 
this disease is best conirolled by rest, 
several forms of physiotherapy and 
hydrotherapy, proper contro] of the 
diet, and loss of weight in the obese. It 
is this type of case which has been best 


served by the famous spas from ancient 


times to the present. Nothing has been 


found comparable to cortisone for the 
relief of osteoarthritis. However, under 


certain specific circumstances, such as 


osteoarthritis associated with the meno- 
pause, the careful use of other hor- 
mones has often been helpful. More- 
over, it is in osteoarthritis that some 
of the more recent accomplishments 
of bone surgery have found their great- 
est usefulness. 

The riddle remains. The causes and 
cures of the two common arthritic dis- 
eases have not yet been discovered. 
Just as a speculative prediction it might 
be said that the solution of the prob- 
lem of rheumatoid arthritis is more 
likely in the near future than is that 
of osteoarthritis. In the former a dis 


tinct disease forms a clear objective 
for research. In the latter it appears 
to be increasingly evident that investi- 
gators may be dealing with only a 
fraction of the problem of senescence. 

At least the riddle has been narrowed 
down to malleable proportions. This in 
itself is an accomplishment of im- 
measurable value. With research ob- 
jectives now clearly in focus it is 


entirely possible that to our grand- 


children the chronic rheumatic dis- 


eases may become as_ generally 


conquerable as are the plagues today. 
UNW 


ARTHUR SABATINI romps 
with the other boys now, but 
he can remember the time not 
so long ago when arthritis had 
him down (below); ACTH 
is what worked the miracle. 





A Philosophy 
for Today’s Doctor 


The author suggests that often a patient is not sick because he 


has a disease but has a disease because he is sick. Consequently 


doctors should concentrate on curing not a malady but a person 


By IAGO GALDSTON, M.D. 


Secretary, Medical Information Bureau, New York Academy of Medicine 


ryxo offer a philosophy for today’s 
| doctor is seemingly to run against 
the tide of time. For what has today’s 
doctor to do with philosophy! His is 
the world of objective science, of solid 
and demonstrable facts and theories. 

The day when doctors were sophists, 
spinning fine ficticns about the ultimate 
nature of health and disease, and trying 
to discover remedies by the exercise of 
pure wit, is long past. Now the doctor 
cares little for metaphysical specula- 
tions. Not philosophy, but antibioties, 
and chemotherapeutics, and endocrine 
products, and vaccines, and serums, and 
refined chemicals are the instrumental- 
ities with which today’s physician prac- 
tices the healing arts. What need has 
he then for a philosophy? What's on 
the label will do well enough! 

Such indeed is the prevailing faith 
among medical men in general. And 
this faith can be supported with so 


magnificent an array of undeniable 
achievements that to question it is to 
gainsay both good sense and common 
experience. 

Despite it all, the physician of to- 
day, and of tomorrow, is in gross need 
of a philosophy—one that is biological- 
ly oriented, but that is also of an 


understanding based on the immediate 
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and the practical, yet transcending them 
both. 

Some few, admittedly not many, and 
perhaps in England even more than in 
the United States, are aware of this need 
for a philosophy. These few are groping 
to define it. Their efforts carry the 
labels of “holistic medicine,” “medical 
sociology,” and, as I prefer it, of “so- 
cial medicine.” The latter, be it noted, 
is not to be confused with “socialized 
medicine.” Social medicine is neither 
a medical nostrum nor a social panacea. 
It is a biologically oriented philosophy 
of medicine. 

But first as to need for a philosophy: 
seemingly there is none extant, and that 
deserves close scrutiny. Modern medi- 
cine, which for our purpose can be 
dated from the time in the latter half 
of the last century when the germ 
theory was propounded and demon- 
strated, has to its credit the greatest 
achievements against death and disease. 
How great these have been cannot be 
surmised without some attention. 

If then, we take the span of the last 
fifty years, and choose as our locus the 
New York City—we find 
this amazing array of data bearing on 
the lives of its citizens: In 1900, when 
the population of New York City was 


cosmopolis 


approximately 314 million, the death 
rate per 1,000 population was 20.6. By 
1950, the population had more than 
doubled (8 million) and the death rate 
had been reduced by half—to 10.0 per 
1,000. This reduction reflects mortality 
changes which had been effected in par- 
ticular morbidity categories. These de- 
serve close study. 

n 1900, the leading causes of death 
were, pneumonia first, then tuberculosis, 
then diarrhea and enteritis. Together 
they accounted for more than a third 
of all deaths (36.5 per cent.) 

$y 1950 we witness some very re- 
markable changes. Pneumonia, first in 
1900, ranked sixth among the leading 
causes of death in 1950. It accounted 
for 14 per cent of the total deaths in 
1900, for 3.2 per cent fifty years later. 
Tuberculosis by 1950 was reduced from 
second to seventh in order. Diarrhea 
ind enteritis by 1950 no longer rank 
among the leading causes of death. At 
the beginning of the century it ac 
counted for almost a tenth of all deaths. 

In 1950, the leading causes of death 
are diseases of the heart and cancer 
Together they account for almost two 
thirds of all the deaths. In 1900 they 
were charged with less than 10 per 
cent of the total deaths. 

No less significant are changes in 
mortality rates. The maternal mortality 
rate fell from 5.8 to 0.7 between 1900 
and 1950; and the infant mortality rate 
was almost halved in the last 30 years. 

It is not possible to comprehend the 
deep significance of these data without 
very extensive and indeed profound 
study of all of their medical, economic, 
psychologic, and social implications 
The figures themselves may be com 
parable, but not their full implications. 
Even the deaths from pneumonia in 
1900 and in 1950 are not strictly com 
parable. The death of a young man, 
struck down in the bloom of his life 
when the full commitments of citizen 
husband, and father await fulfillment 
cannot be counted as one with the 
death of a long-ailing old man to whom 
pneumonia can only prove one of the 
less painful ways of easing out. 

In a crude measure, however, these 
collective changes in mortality rates 
are mirrored in the figures of life 
expectancy at birth. In 1900, the white 
male child had a life expectancy at 
birth of 48.2 years. Such a child in 1950 
had a life expectancy of 65.5 years. In 
fifty years, life expectancy at birth for 
the white male child was increased by 
17.3 years. The white female child has 





fared even better. For the same period, 
her life expectation was increased by 
19.9 years. 

Truly these are phenomenal achieve- 
ments; unparalleled in the long history 
of medicine. And what is most note- 
worthy is that this phenomenal progress 
in medicine was achieved without re- 
course to, without the help of, nay with 
a total disregard for and a rejection of 


“metaphysics and philosophy.” 


ODERN medicine is primarily em 
N pirical, or as von Behring, the 
discoverer of diphtheria  antitoxin, 
phrased it, etiological. We know penicil- 
lin destroys certain microorganisms. We 
do not fully know how, or why. But 
then, does it really matter? Is it not the 
end result that counts? And if a man 
sick of a pneumococcus pneumonia is 
“cured” of his pneumonia by means of 
an antibiotic, is it really important to 
know just how he is cured, so but he is 
cured? The end result is what interests 
the patient, and the doctor is in the 
last analysis a therapist—the servant 
of the patient. 

In this lies the crux of the entire 
issue. It can be best brought into 
sharp relief by asking the question 
“How far is the end result?” It’s an 
odd, but a most pertinent question, for 
what it implies is this: Consider the 
man sick of pneumococcus pneumonia. 
Granted his active disease is aborted by 
means of penicillin, or terramycin, or 
whichever antibiotic is employed; what 
then happens to him? Does he live 
happy and healthy forever after? Is 
this really the end result? 

When one inquires thus, one comes 
upon some very disquieting facts, facts 
which suggest that modern medicine 
has in a large measure exchanged mor- 
tality for morbidity, or, to put it in more 
familiar terms, that while modern medi- 
cine “will not allow the sick man to 
die, it yet does not enable him to live 
in health and with full effectiveness.” 
What is the evidence of this? The 
overwhelmingly crushing burden of 
chronic disease and disability! It is 
hard to estimate precisely the magni- 
tude of that burden, but here are some 
figures that are relevant. 

At least one sixth of our entire pop- 
ulation—more than 25 million indi- 
viduals—is numbered among the vie- 
More than 
half of these victims are under 45 years 


tims of chronic disease. 


of age. 

It has been estimated that there are 
7 million sufferers of rheumatism in 
the United States; 3,700,000 sufferers 


from heart disease; another 3,700,000 
from arteriosclerosis and high blood 
pressure; 3,500,000 from hay fever and 
asthma; 1,700,000 from chronic bron- 
1,550,000 from nephritis and 
500,000 from 


nervous and mental diseases. 


chitis; 
other kidney diseases; 


It is really close to impossible ade- 
quately to portray or to grasp and 
comprehend the magnitude of the 
chronic illness problem in the United 
States. 

Let me cite just one aggregate of 
figures. It is estimated that 9 million 
people in the United States are afflicted 
with some disease of the heart and cir- 
culation. The economic costs of heart 
disease are the equivalent of 152 mil 
lion lost work days, or a payroll loss 
of more than $1 billion annually. No 
matter who pays for it, it costs an aver- 
age of $12 per day to hospitalize such 
patients. 

The story is not complete if we con- 
fine ourselves only to the major chronic 
illnesses, such as rheumatism, heart 
disease, ete. There are minor disorders 
of a chronic character which are of 
major importance socially, individu- 
ally, and economically. For instance, 
hernia, hemorrhoids, varicose veins are 
not really grievous conditions; but it 
is estimated that there are no fewer 
than 2 million hernia sufferers, 2 mil 
lion sufferers of hemorrhoids, and 
1,750,000 sufferers from varicose veins. 
There are more than a million sinusitis 
sufferers. In the aggregate all these 
sufferers, representing a large percen 
tage of our total population, are not 
getting out of life what they might get. 
nor are putting back into it what might 
properly be expected of them. And I 
repeat that much of this can be credited 
to the advances of modern medicine 
which, as I have said, have so largely 
exchanged mortality for morbidity. 

The reader might well ask what bear 


ing all of this has on “a philosophy for 
today’s doctor.” The answer is rather 
simple: Without a new and most com- 
petent orientation as to the nature o} 
health and disease, medicine is doomed 
to sink deeper and ever deeper in the 
quagmire of its curative efforts, never 
catching up with the load of illness 
which burdens the sick, society, and the 


profession, 


ryue FAvLT lies in the assumptions 
EL basic to all of modern medicine that 
diseases are specific conditions, caused 
by specific noxious agents, and best 
cured by specific remedies. This is so 


enticing and so corrupting a formula 


tion that few can and do escape its se- 
ductive logic and its persuasive 
simplicity 

It all seems so obvious! A man is 
infected with the tuberculosis germ. 
He develops tuberculosis. You give 
him a specific drug, the germs are de- 
stroyed, and he is cured of his tubercu- 
losis. It is as simple as all that! One 
can substitute for the tubercle, the germ 
of syphilis, or of typhoid, or of ma- 
laria. Yet, despite its simplicity, it 
isn’t really so, and it isn’t so in the 
sense that it is only a portion of the 
larger story, 

More commonly, the particular indi- 
vidual is not sick because he has tu- 
berculosis, but rather, he has tubercu- 
losis because he is sick. If such an in- 
dividual is “cured” of his tuberculosis 
without being also healed as a person, 
he will break down once again either 
with tuberculosis, or with some other 


disability. 


ucH is the basic philosophy of social 


kK medicine, and such needs be the 


philosophy of today’s doctor. Man is 
not a being apart from nature. Man is 
a part of nature, subject to the influ- 
ences of all other parts, and reciprocally 
influencing all other parts 

Implied in all this is more than the 
ibstractions of a philosophy: there is 
implicated a radical change in prac- 
tice, and in medical education, The 
physician of the morrow will be indoe- 
trinated to look upon himself as one 
trained to help the individual under his 
care in achieving the utmost possible 
of the full potentials of his being. 

To that end the medical student will 
be taught to understand the full ad- 
venture of human progression from con- 
all the 


growth and development, to death. He 


ception, through stages of 
will be educated and experienced in 
the functions of one who anticipates, 
guides, and aids the individual to 
achieve his optimal growth and devel- 
opment. He will know how to recog- 
nize deviations from the normal, how to 
determine the multiphased origins of 
the deviation, how to effect a return to 
the normal, and how to fortify the in 
dividual against further and repeated 
deviations from the normal. 

So indoctrinated, and so trained, he 
will be competent not merely to diag- 
nose, to treat, and to prevent disease, 
important but negative functions; but 
also, and more significantly, he will be 
ible to guide and to help the individual 
to attain and to achieve fullness of life 
in all the segments of his being.—UNW 








BRUSH UP 


By SYDNEY C. RAPPAPORT, D.D.S. 


School of Dentistry, Columbia University 


A practicing New York dentist discusses the 


progress made in the battle against one of man’s 


oldest enemies—dental decay—and looks for- 


ward with confidence to the time when tooth- 


ache may serve only as a subject for old jokes 


Two-way extraction: while this old-time practitioner 
explores patient’s teeth, assistant explores his purse. 


our dentist is mainly concerned 

Y a three problems: the healthy 
condition of your mouth, the effect of 
your mouth on your general health, and 
the esthetic condition of your teeth—a 
problem not without importance in to- 
day’s society. 
Tremendous progress has been 
achieved in the last fifty years in the 
techniques of dentistry. We must also 
recognize, however, that some funda- 
mental theoretical problems, even such 
an elementary question as “what causes 
tooth decay?” have not yet been satis 
factorily resolved. Yet the enormity of 
the need for progress was clearly dem- 
1940-41, when the US 
Army rejected 18.74 per cent of all 


onstrated in 


selective service registrants for dental 
reasons, 

Historically and clinically, dentists 
have been most concerned with the 
problem of dental decay, the so-called 
caries problem, whose evils include 
cavities, infection, shocking pain. The 
image of an agonized man with swollen 
cheek swathed in a scarf has been a 
recurrent theme of caricaturists. 

It is only since 1892, when W. D. 
Miller offered his 


chemicoparasitic 
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theory, that we know the nature of 
tooth decay. Today it is generally agreed 
that our teeth “get bad” through a 
complicated biological process involving 
bacteria and chemical and_ physical 
forces. The tendency of a person to 
develop “bad teeth” depends on how 
these forces are balanced. 

Eternal. germ warfare is taking place 
in the mouth of every individual. The 
microorganisms (we call them the oral 
flora), the position and shape of the 
teeth, the carbohydrate intake, the 
ability of the saliva to keep the acid 
content normal, as well as more esoteric 
factors, all play a part. in this never- 
ending process. 

It is probably safe to say that even 
before a cavity appears, dental decay 
is present. If we understood completely 
what is going on in the case of this 
“subclinical caries,” we could probably 
devise effective preventive measures. 
However, opinion on the subject is 
divided. 

A tooth consists of living tissues and 
various chemical salts. Consequently, 
it is partly organic and partly inorganic. 
Some researchers believe that the ini- 


tial attack in the process of decay is a 


chemical breakdown of the inorganic 
structure of the teeth caused by acid- 
forming bacteria that live in plaques on 
the surface of the teeth. Others hold 
that the bacteria direct their initial at- 
tack upon the organic framework of the 
teeth. 
both sides, and the two theories do not 


There are good arguments for 


necessarily preclude one another. 


“dps so many hundreds of years, the 


treatment of dental decay still re- 
mains an empirical task. It involves the 
removal of decayed material and the sub- 
sequent restoration of the affected tooth. 
Decay that has destroyed tooth struc- 
ture too excessively may necessitate 
more severe measures, among which is 
root therapy or, as a last resort, re- 
moval of the tooth with, let us hope, a 
subsequent replacement. 

The techniques of modern dentistry 
are extremely well advanced. But, in 
spite of our artistry with gold, plastics, 
and what not, we must look forward to 
relieving man from his eternal struggle 
with bad teeth through the institution of 
preventive measures. 

The approach to prevention is two- 
fold: first, we must make tooth struc- 
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ture more resistant to decay; second, 
we must reduce those elements within 
the mouth which cause caries. 

As to the first, today our best hope 
lies in a program of water fluorination 
which our profession, working in con- 
junction with public health agencies, 
has been planning on a long-range basis. 
Extreme interest has also been aroused 
in the possible benefit of application 
of fluorine salts to the teeth of children. 
These programs are based on good evi- 
dence that teeth with a mild fluorosis, 
i.e., increased fluorine content, have 
stronger resistance to decay. But the 
actual benefits must await the test of 
time and careful statistical analysis. 

The relationship between nutrition 
and dental decay is not yet completely 


understood. There is tremendous evi- 


dence that the dietary aspects of the 
question may be of great importance. 
Thus, recent studies have shown that 
children born during a period of war- 
time dietary restrictions, especially with 
regard to sugar, are more resistant to 
caries than children who already had 
their teeth. Even when normal diet is 
resumed, the former show continued 
resistance for a longer period. This im- 
plies a resistance to caries imparted by 
the mother while on a low sugar diet 
during pregnancy. These studies have 
been confirmed by experiments. 

NHE PREVENTION of decay by elimi- 
‘| nating the factors within the mouth 
which encourage it is again a complex 
matter. It appears that the carbohydrate 
intake, especially in the form of sugar, 


UR TEETH! 


is of prime importance. But whatever the 
harmful agent may be, one cannot suf- 
ficiently stress the importance of the 
removal of debris by efficient tooth 
brushing, as an indispensable preven- 
tive measure. As to the dentist, he must 
exercise the greatest care in any restora- 
tion work as to contour and polish in 
order to prevent the formation of col- 
onies of bacteria. 

A comparatively new concept and new 
word, periodontology, is closely con- 
nected with the problems of dental 
decay. It replaces the ill-defined expres- 
sion “pyorrhea” and deals with what 


is called the “supporting structures” of 
teeth—bone, gum, and membranes. 


Pyorrhea used to have the reputation 


of being a hopeless condition. In con- 


trast, dentistry has made great strides 


A DENTIST’S OFFICE was wherever his bag of instruments was in old Amsterdam, and provided a fine show for young and old. 
Another type of ambulatory dentist's office is this present-day US Army dental unit (right) which need not wait for fair weather. 
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GONE is the casual decor of yesteryear in today’s dental offices of streamlined utility, 
some equipped with the still controversial new air-abrasive cutting unit (right). 


in the treatment of periodontal prob- 
effort 
along the line of specialized practices. 


lem by consolidating dentists’ 
To mention a few of them, orthodon- 
tics teaches us the proper functional 
position of teeth; restorative or opera 
tive dentistry deals with the restoration 
of individual teeth or the splinting of 
groups of teeth, a necessary procedure 
to give increased support to the denti 
tion; oral surgery is entrusted with the 
elimination of useless or infected soft 
tissues, the plastic contouring of the 
gum, or the removal of hopeless teeth; 
prosthetics copes with the varied pro- 
cedures involved in the replacement of 
lost dental structures. Another branch 
of dentistry is oral hygiene; yet another 
deals with the neuromuscular activities 
which control the dental function. 
The increased importance of peri- 
odontology and the realization that 
many “pyorrhetic teeth” can and must 
be saved has done much to advance 
dentistry within the past few decades. 
Today’s patient does not accept as in- 
evitable the loss of teeth because of 
bone and gum involvement. Extremely 
careful investigation is under way to 
determine the effect of the general 
metabolic state of the patient upon his 
periodontal structures, and vice versa 
The replacement of missing teeth by 
functional appliances has long been a 
major contribution of the dental art. The 
importance of dental prosthetics, the art 
of making false teeth work, can be 
evaluated in varied ways 
Primarily, through the use of well 


constructed dentures, the chewing func 
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tion of the individual can be maintained 
Secondly, the esthetic importance of the 
teeth cannot be underestimated. Mod- 
ern man has developed standards of 
beauty that definitely involve the teeth. 

From both standpoints—through the 
high development of dental materials 
and tec hniques and an ever-increasing 
understanding of the mechanics of 
chewing—the lost parts of the dentition 
can be replaced with an extreme degree 
of function and beauty. 

Potentially the most valuable aspect 
of modern dentistry still lies in the field 


of research. 


been carried out mostly by dental 


i THE past, research activities have 


practitioners who because of interest 
gave part of their time to investigation, 
and by commercial houses intent upon 
developing products capable of advanc- 
ing the clinical practice of dentistry. It 
is a hopeful sign that in recent years 
more and more workers trained in the 
basic sciences as well as dentistry have 
found their niche in fuil-time research. 

The atomic era has given us new re- 
search weapons. Dentistry is using 
radioactive tracer elements to good ad- 
vantage in the study of the physico- 
chemical nature of tooth structure. In- 
asmuch as ten per cent of all cancers 
occur in and around the oral cavity, the 
dentist has an excellent opportunity to 
aid in the early detection of potentially 
fatal new growths. Cancer research 
must include dentistry as an able ally. 
By the same token, new findings in the 


basic sciences must be adapted to those 


Above 


all, there must be constant interprofes- 


problems peculiar to dentistry. 
sional cooperation between dentistry 
and the rest of the medical specialties. 

Finally, the profession and society in 
general must try to solve two of the 
major problems of all medicine today. 
How can we best offer our services to 
society? How can society best plan to 
accept them? These are questions 
which medical men debate all over the 
world and the answers will vitally con- 
cern dentist-patient relationship. 

As far as the international field is 
concerned, the world’s dentistry, acting 
through the Fédération Dentaire Inter- 
nationale, is constantly attempting to 
evaluate the individual national needs 
within the entire world picture. It is 
generally agreed that adequate dental 
care for children is the primary goal. 

Unfortunately the opportunities for 
dental care still show tremendous dis- 
crepancies around the globe. In India, 
for instance, there is one dentist to 
every 400,000 people. In contrast, New 
Zealand has trained dental nurses who 
are capable of delivering simple dental 
care to almost everyone, especially to 
children. A curious note, in Finland 
eighty per cent of all dentists are 
women, most of whom are stationed in 
outlying rural areas. 

The case of England is especially in- 
teresting. In 1949-50 England spent 
£43,000,000 on state-supported dentis- 
try. The tremendous demand for dental 
care placed an impossible burden on 
the limited personnel available, but it 
served to dramatize the huge dental 
needs that still exist in one of the most 
advanced nations in the world. 

Clearly the needs of each area are 
unique, but the omnipresent need for 
care demands international cooperation. 
We are at the very beginning of this 
task, but at least public health services 
throughout the world have begun study- 
ing, planning, and instituting proce- 
dures which will lead to this coopera- 
tion which is in the spirit of our century. 

Through teaching fellowships, ex- 
change studies, public and private re- 
search grants, and the free dissemina- 
tion of scientific information, the dental 
profession looks forward to an era 
where bad teeth and resulting bad 
health—endured by so many millions 
today—will be among the forgotten 
relics of an unhappy past, and where 
the grotesquely disfigured patient in 
tears will be seen only in old prints 
ind humorous magazines in dentists’ 


waiting rooms. -UNW 





The Economic State of the World 


66CVOFT MARKETS.” “spotty markets” 
Ss uncomfortable phrases happily 


forgotten for a decade—are forcing their 
way back into the lexicon of business. 
And for none more than the automobile 
manufacturer and dealer. Gone are the 
haleyon (for the seller) days when three 
buyers waltzed into the showroom for 
every available car. Why? 

To some observers, high prices are the 
answer. If the price index of automobiles 
is taken as 100 in 1940, the index today 


is a dizzy 222, 


and will probably go 
several points higher with the hike in 
steel prices. Incomes have not risen 
nearly this much, nor have prices of 
other durable goods; the price index 
of electrical appliances is now 145. Ree- 
ognition of these facts has led some 
manufacturers to reduce their prices: 
Cadillac, for one, has thrown a $31 
sop to its public. 

But today’s car big, luxurious 
flashing with chrome and full of gadgets 
—is simply an expensive form of trans 
portation. What is needed, according to 
one theory, is a return to the Model 
“T” mentality of cheap cars for mass 
markets. But manufacturers have an 
answer to that one: the public won't 
buy them. In 1939 Chevrolet put out a 
stripped automobile, “just transporta 
tion” as one dealer put it, and knocked 
some $400 off the price. To their dismay, 
John Q. bought six of their deluxe 
models for every one of the cheaper. 
And automobiles engineered on a small- 
er. simpler scale such as the Kaiser- 
Frazer have not set any fires, good cars 
though they are. Manufacturers are ap- 
parently trapped by the American con 
sumer’s perversity in wanting a floating 
palace for the price of a motor-scooter. 

There may be a more charitable ex 
planation. One little-known fact is that 
a “hidden inventory” of passenger auto- 
mobiles exists in the nation. The number 
now in use is an amazing 64 per cent 
greater than in 1946. and cars are a 
durable, long-lasting form of capital in 
vestment. Manufacturers might do well 
to plug the trade-in value of their prod- 


uct. now crowding the nation’s garages. 


Trends and Currents 


in Business and Finance 


66 LONG with the robins and crocuses 

A has come the unfreezing of the 
television industry,” enthused one news 
paper. “An industry incalculable in its 
influence on the national life has been 
given the go-ahead signal.” This ex- 
clamation, chorused throughout the na- 
tion, was evoked by the government's 
recent lifting of the ban on new TV 
stations. With only 108 operating at the 
time of the freeze, the country was sud 
denly presented, or so it thought, with 
a bonanza of 1.984 additional channels 

The vision is ephemeral. Instead of 
hundreds of new stations operating with 
in the next few years, the most opti- 
mistic experts limit their forecasts to 
twenty this year (others maintain there 
will be “twenty Jess than that”) and 
about sixty next year. The reason: 
new TV stations are too great a gamble 

Before all else, 


must convince themselves that the ven 


potential investors 


ture will be profitable before they take 
the leap. Not many are doing so. The 
108 stations operating today cover 61 
per cent of the population and 62 per 
cent of the families. They are located 
in 63 major communities, the most con 
centrated market areas in the country 
Now, with the government decree 
some 1500 new stations (allowing for 
probable duplication of existing cover- 
age) are asked to move into 1227 new 
communities representing 39 per cent 
of the population. With a few excep- 
tions, such as Denver, all of these are 
minor communities, weak marketing 
areas. The prospect of procuring spon 
sors for these stations can be summed 
up in one word: dismal. The investor 
is rare who is willing to plow the odd 
$250,000 required into such a risk. 
Those communities that finally do 
get television can count on a dull bill 
of fare. New stations will have to offer 
extremely low rates in their scramble 
for sponsors (and many will fall by the 
wayside in the attempt). Since program- 
ing is the major operating cost, they 
will have to rely on two-bit talent 
“filling time instead of giving entertain- 


ment” is one expert’s description. The 


only bright note in the picture is the 
242 channels set aside for educational 
interests, Even this “leaven in the whole 
amazing lump” is fading fast. Costs are 
too high for colleges and universities 
to bear, and Commissioner Walker of 
the Federal Communications Commis 
sion has already threatened to rescind 
the ruling if they do not act within a 
year-—as most of them won't. All in all. 
the television bonanza has vanished into 
thin air; what remains is more sugges 


tive of a curse. 


x 


7 wat Goop is a technocracy with 
W out technocrats? Or, stated an 
other way. what lies in store for a 
profoundly technological economy faced 
with a drastic shortage of engineers? 

The United States is what economists 
call a 


has been in searce supply from our 


“capital intensive” nation. Labor 
earliest history, and to compensate for 
this shortage we have constantly in 
vented and installed machines and labor 
saving devices. One hundred and fifty 
years of capital development, with 
amazing bursts of speed in the twenties 
and forties have made the United States 
the apotheosis of technocracy 

By the same token, engineers have 
grown increasingly important to our 
economic life. The proportion of engi 
neers to the total labor force is con- 
stantly expanding; 30,000 new ones are 
required every vear at our present rate 
of capital development. In a very rea! 
sense, they alone can keep the wheels 
turning. Yet we are not getting them 
The number of practicing engineers to 
lay is approximately 400,000, while the 
actual need is estimated at 90,000 more 
than this. Worse is to come. Because of 
the low birthrate of the thirties, fewer 
students are today entering our colleges 
and universities. Hence the number of 
graduating engineers will fall from 
38.000 in 1951 to 12.000 in 1954. Here 
is a problem which strikes at the in- 


nards of the American economy. —UNW 
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DEPRESSION OR UTOPIA 
(Continued from page 21) 

has practically doubled in the past ten 
years, the nation’s sales-force has in- 
creased only 29 per cent in the same 
period. Today’s “slump” may be more 
the fault of underselling than of over- 
production. For these reasons it is 
conceivable to the more sanguine apos- 
tles of selling that a gargantuan sales 
campaign might stampede the public 
into swallowing up the whole of our 
expanded production. 


sie from the uncomfortable pros- 
pects of such a campaign, there is 
reason to doubt its wisdom. The general 
buying habits of Americans are in- 
fluenced by forces too profound to be 
altered easily, even by a persistent and 
psychologically sound sales attack. This 
is less true, of course, of a poverty- 
stricken nation. But where the great 
bulk of the population is so affluent that 
almost half of its purchases are luxury 
or semiluxury items with social signif- 
icance, factors such as age, status, etc., 
come to play an increasing part in what 
it buys. It is a pattern not quickly 
disturbed. 

And speed is vital. If the industrial 
capacity released by the military at- 
tempts to find an outlet within the 
United States we will be swamped in 
1953 by $15 billion or more worth of 
goods. It is inconceivable that Ameri- 
cans could be conditioned to new buy- 
ing habits fast enough to soak up this 
vast influx. Such a sales campaign would 
soon reach the saturation point and de- 
feat its own ends. And if this is the 
case with $15 billion worth, what would 
50 or $60 
billion worth of goods now represented 


happen should most of the 


by military expenditures inundate the 
civilian market? 

To an overwhelming extent, therefore, 
our new industrial power would be a 
glut on the domestic market. There is 
but one escape from this dangerous 
impasse. The country must find export 
markets to absorb the cascade of goods 
its expanded economy is capable of 
turning out. In the short run this means 
that instead of the $15 billion of ex- 
ports shipped out of the US in 1951 the 
country will have to sell $25 billion 
worth or more abroad. And in the long 
run, it may mean exports amounting 
to vastly more. Only in this way will 
we exorcise the ghost of depression 
and keep our new industries alive, al- 
lowing them to fulfill their utopian 
promise. 
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In these circumstances the challenge 
that faces Americans is the fact that 
today no export markets exist capable 
of absorbing even a tithe of this amount. 
With few exceptions, the other nations 
of the world are poverty-stricken, un- 
developed, or weighted down by obsolete 
industrial facilities. “You can’t do busi- 
ness with a poorhouse.” The only pos- 
sible way they could purchase the out- 
put of our new industrial empire would 
be on credit. And the natural, historical 
method by which one nation extends 
credit to others is by exporting capital 
abroad in productive, profitable invest- 
ments. 

US-Canadian relations offer a fair 
illustration. In 1935 Canada was rela- 
tively poor and undeveloped. Its de- 
mand for American goods and services 

and its ability to pay for them—was 
therefore slight. US exports to Canada 
in that year amounted to only $300 
million. But in the last decade US in- 
vestments in Canada have soared to $8 
billion and fostered a truly stupendous 
rate of development. As a_ result, 
Canada not only was able to spend this 
$8 billion on US goods and services: 
her demand for them and her ability to 
pay for them from her own earnings 
also skyrocketed. In 1950 alone she 
one fifth 
of total US exports for that year. Thus 


bought over $2 billion worth 


Canada, with a population (14 million) 
less than twice that of New York City 
now buys almost as heavily from the 
United States as do all the countries of 
South America combined (population: 
over 102 million). She is now our 
largest single market. 


HIs less6n can and must be applied 
| to other areas of the world. Instead 


of straining unsuccessfully to gobble up 


the output of the Sorcerer’s Apprentice 
we have created in the last several years, 
we must embark on a broad and ener- 
getic campaign of overseas investment 
which will create the markets so im- 
perative to our own economic safety as 
well as to the prosperity of other na- 
tions. The United States has rid itself 
of the fallacy of political isolation, and 
now must rid itself of the equal fallacy 
of economic isolation. Two world wars 
were necessary to change its political 
thinking; let us hope the catastrophe 
of a depression is not necessary to 
change its economic. The answer to the 
profoundly important question of de- 
pression or utopia will be found in our 
response to this challenge in the imme- 
diate future.—UNW 


THE FRENCH EMPIRE 
(Continued from page 28) 

the authorities cannot build schools fast 
enough to quench their thirst for knowl- 
edge. Their greatest ambition is to be- 
come the equals of their mentors, and 
those who got a chance to imbue them- 
selves with French culture are counted 
today among the proudest French 
patriots. They vote in all French elec- 
tions, and their districts send thirty-two 
deputies to the National Assembly. 


Colonial experts have no doubt that 
Operation Eurafrica has good chances 
to succeed in this congenial atmosphere. 
But they warn that France cannot tackle 
this great endeavor before having 
restored civil peace in North Africa. 
Her arguments against a separation of 
Tunisia and Morocco from the French 
Union at this time sound valid to many 
bystanders, including important Amer- 
icans. But if she wants to keep these 
territories in the union, she will have to 
carry out a number of sweeping re- 
forms in its administration. At the pres- 
ent time, the union is run by no less 
than four different ministries—lInterior, 
Foreign Affairs, Associated States, and 
Overseas France. These four tend to 
work at cross-purposes. There exists no 
effective chain of command. That’s one 
of the main reasons why local satraps 
often seek to “solve” delicate situations 
with the aid of rubber truncheons. To 
change these conditions, the experts 
say, Paris must restore a strong central 
authority whose directives are strictly 
adhered to by administrators on the 
spot. Then and only then will France 
be able to settle her differences with 
the North Africans in a spirit of mutual 
respect and associate them actively with 
her grand new designs. 

So the critics of colonialism are 
right after all: the era of colonial em- 
pires, ancient style, is certainly over. 
But empires are only forms of govern- 
ment. When they outlive their purpose, 
the substance remains to be cast into 
new shapes. France has seen many em- 
pires come and fade away in her history 

Charlemagne, Charles Quint, Napo- 
leon, Napoleon III]-—yet France herself 
never died. Today again she sees old 
glories vanish but she can have few re- 
grets, for what else are her people over- 
seas doing but adopting her own beliefs? 


Already 


vising new 


her creative genius is de- 

political and economic 
structures more in keeping with the 
spirit of the times, and. if she remains 
true to herself, her friends trust she 
will yet guide them to new adventures 
in working together in peace.—-UNW 





Campaign Headquarters 


USA. 








Junior is putting 
on his Gl uni- 
form for the vet- 
erans’ parade 
to remind 
everyone to 
register so they 
can vote Nov. 4, 




















Sis is boning up to 
write her entry in 
the Citizenship 
Essay Contest the 
businessmen’s asso- 
ciation is sponsor- 
ing at school. 











Dad's easy chair is empty 

—he's at the meeting of 

the citizens’ get-out-the- 
vote committee. 





























Mother's helping her club make a tele- 

phone campaign telling everyone 

when and where to register. 
Grandmo's sending 
registration reminders 
to all the church mem- 

& bers. Even little Sis is 
helping —rubber- 
stamping messages on 
the cards. 














YOU know you're going to vote your own sweet way 
when you get behind that voting booth curtain—that 
where you live or work hasn't got a blankety-bloc thing 
to do with how you'll vote. You'll vote for what you be- 
lieve to be in the best interests of your family—your kids 
—and your kids’ kids. 


So YOU know that this year—as always—it will be the 
FAMILY vote that really decides things. And families 


WOT THE FARM VOTE... 


» il THE B/G-CITV VOTE... 
2 aml y E THE LABOR VOTE... 
OR ANY PARTY VOVFE... 
e e 
will elect the Next President 


Politicians talk a lot about this and that “bloc” of voters 
being decisive factors in this election. So do all the poll- 
sters. You can’t blame them for trying to dope it out that 
way in advance... but... 











are working as never before to make sure every American 
votes. Right now in millions of American families, every- 
one from Little Sis to Grandma is pitching in to remind 
every eligible American to register to make sure of the 
opportunity to vote. And then they'll tackle the job of 
getting out the vote of every member of America’s 
44,000,000 families. They're the biggest “bloc” in Amer- 
ica—they ARE America! 


If your family is already working at 
the job—congratulations! If you 
aren’t, talk it over at supper tonight, 
and pitch in tomorrow. 





...to help fight the strangest. 
strongest foe the world has ever 


known—cancer. 


Cancer that will kill 22 million living Ameri- 
cans ... unless it is controlled. 

Cancer that will cause untold suffering and 
anguish . . . unless it is checked. 

This crusader’s name? It could easily be 
your own. You see, he ts any generous person, 
fighting cancer by giving freely to the Amerwan 
Cancer Socrety’s Cancer Crusade. 

@ He believes the light in the “lab” must not 

be extinguished. 

@ He believes his fellows must learn to recog- 
nize the symptoms of cancer and the need 
for early diagnosis. 

@ He believes more doctors, nurses and re- 
search scientists must be trained to carry 
on the fight so well begun. 

Will you be that kind of crusader? Will you 
help us fight cancer? Remember—a victory now 
may mean protection for you later. 

Without your support we may be defeated. 
With it, there is nothing we cannot do. Won’t 


you help us by giving now... giving generously ? Tito 


/ * " 7 EM. onsiil 
nee. o 


C O YOUR LOCAL 


=— 


Give to the de 


Cancer Cruse 


of the 
| AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


ee | 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
GENTLEMEN: 

[) PLEASE SEND ME FREE 
LITERATURE ABOUT CANCER 


ENCLOSED IS MY CON 
TRIBUTION OF $.. 
CANCER CRUSADE. 





